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Notes. 


CAPT. RICHARD TYRRELL, 1553-1625. 
(See ante, pp. 246, 317.) 


Tue hero of the mythical battle of 
Tyrrell’s Pass, so graphically described by 
the imaginative MacGeoghegan in his 
‘Histoire de l’Irlande,’ was nevertheless a 
notable man. He is rightly called by the 
Four Masters theson of Thomas Oge Tyrrell, 
z.e., Thomas junior, but wrongly in another 
place the son of Thomas the son of Richard ; 
for he was the eldest son and heir of Thomas 
Tyrrell of Bollebrack, co. Westmeath, who 
died 28 March, 1567, a younger son of Sir 
Thomas Tyrrell, Captain of Fertullagh. He 
was therefore brother’s son, not brother, to 
Sir John Tyrrell of the Pass (‘ Calendar, 
State Papers, Ireland, 1596-7,’ p. 181). He 
was fourteen years old or thereabouts at 
the time of his father’s death, probably 
some years older, as he is said to have been 
foster-brother to Cahill, Caloach, or Charles 
O’Connor (Faly), commonly called ‘‘ Don 
Carolo”” after his flight to Spain. He 


appears to have served under Lord Delvin 
in the expedition to Ulster in 1579, as he 
himself states that he killed MacMahon’s 
brother, and on other occasions did many 
good services against those of the north, 
which were recognized by successive Lords 
Deputy. But as he was imprisoned divers 
times without a cause, as he alleges, he 
revolted to the Earl of Tyrone in 1596, and 
became one of his principal commanders. 
He displayed great military skill, and 
behaved as a gallant soldier, being several 
times wounded, and was regarded, after 
Tyrone himself, as the most formidable 
opponent of the forces of the Crown. Hence 
constant attempts were made to win him 
back to his allegiance. 

In November, 1600, he married the 
sister of Owny MacRoy O’More, but refer- 
ences to his children imply that he had 
been previously married. He suffered a 
final defeat when his camp in Muskerry was 
surprised and taken by Sir Samuel Bagenal, 
22 Oct., 1602, and he and his wife had only 
time to escape “in their shirts.” The 
richness of the clothes they left behind 
excited wonder, being so different from the 
spoil usually found in an Irish camp. 

The submission of Tyrone in March, 
1602/3, brought the rebellion to an end, 
and Tyrrell immediately afterwards sub- 
mitted to the Lord Deputy, binding himself 
by solemn oaths to continue faithful to the 
King against all the world, on condition of 
being employed in the King’s service. He 
was accordingly granted a general pardon 
by patent dated 5 Nov., 1603, being de- 
scribed as of Bollebreck in the co. West- 
meath, with Dorotie More his wife and a 
large number of his followers of the counties 
of Westmeath, Longford, and Cavan. At 
the same time he was appointed captain of 
a company, which was, however, disbanded 
30 May, 1606, when he received a pension 
of 200/. a year. 

Richard and his brother William had 
made large purchases of land in the co. 
Cavan, which on the plantation of that 
county they abandoned, receiving a grant 
from the Crown, by patent dated 25 May, 
1612, of 2,000 acres to hold for ever as of 
the Castle of Dublin in common socage, at 
a rent of 16/. per annum. At the election 
held 6 April, 1613, Walter Talbot and 
Tyrrell were candidates for the co. Cavan 
in the Catholic interest ; but although they 
claimed the majority of votes, the Govern- 
ment nominees were returned by the Sheriff. 
In 1620 Tyrrell surrendered his pension, but 
what the consideration was does not appear. 
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In spite of insinuations against him in 
consequence of receiving communications 
from Tyrone after the flight of the Earl to 
Spain, Tyrrell continued a loyal subject. 
Lord Falkland, writing 22 May, 1624, states 
that he had lately conferred with him, 
which is the last reference to him in the 
State papers. His children probably pre- 
deceased him, as he disposed of a consider- 
able portion of the lands in Cavan comprised 
in his grants. His brother William had died 
seised of the remainder of the lands, 10 May, 
1623, leaving Walter Tyrrell his son and 
heir, then aged twenty-four and married, 
who was in possession on the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, 23 Oct., 1641; and he 
being described as an Irish Papist, his 
estate was forfeited. G. D. B. 


BECHE-DE-MER. 

Tue ‘ N.E.D.’ derives this word as follows : 
“Fr.; lit. ’ sea-spade.’” This is strangely 
inaccurate. It is true that Littré, in the 
supplement to his great dictionary, enters 
** 40 Béche de mer, sorte de coquillage”’ (sic), 
and quotes two passages from the Journal 
Offictel for 1874 as his authority for the 
word ; but this does not alter the fact that 
the French have adopted béche de mer from 
the English, and not vice versa. The 
‘N.E.D.’ also gives no variants of spelling 
of the word, while ‘The Stanford Dictionary’ 
has: ‘“‘ Variants, 19c. beech-de-mer, 18c. 
biche de mer.” This work and ‘ The Century 
Dictionary’ are certainly right in agreeing 
with Yule, who, in ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ has :— 

** Beech-de-mer, s. The old trade way of writing 
and pronouncing the name, bicho-de-mar (borrowed 
from the Portuguese), of the sea-slug or holothuria, 
so highly valued in China.” , 


The earliest quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is | 


from Flinders, 1814; but under ‘ Swallow, 
Swalloe (Bugi suwala),’ Yule gives :— 

1783.—‘I have been told by several Buggesses 
that they sail in their Paduakans to the northern 

parts of New Holland...... to gather Swallow (Biche 
: Mer), which they sell to the annual China junk 
at Macassar.”—Forrest, ‘ V. to Mergui,’ 83. 

Under ‘Tripang’ the second edition of 
‘Hobson-Jobson’ has the following quota- 
tion :— 

1817.—“ Bich de mar is well known to be a dried 
sea-slug used in the dishes of the Chinese; it is 
known among the Malayan Islands by the name of 
Tripang.”--Rafiles, ‘ H. of Java,’ 2nd ed., i. 232. 

Iam unable to give any earlier instancethan 
that quoted above from Forrest of beech de 
mer, nor do the Portuguese dictionaries, so 
far as I know, register bicho de mar. This 
need cause no surprise, however, as the 


very form of the word in English shows that 
it is derived from Indo-Portuguese. In the 
dialect used at Damiao on the west coast of 
India apocope of words is general, such as 
bich, filh, boc, vac, sang, &c.; and the same 
is the case in some other Indo-Portuguese 
dialects. I may mention that the Dutch, 
when, in 1658, they ousted the Portuguese 
from the north of Ceylon and from Tuticorin 
and Negapatam, and so became possessed 
of the extensive tripang fishery of the 
Gulf of Mannar, did not adopt the Indo- 
Portuguese name, but called the dried sea- 
slugs rochevellen or roggevellen, literally 
“thornback (or ray) skins,” apparently 
from some fancied resemblance of the 
former to the latter. 

In ‘The Commercial Products of India,’ 
by Sir George Watt (1908), under the 
article ‘ Béche-de-mer’ (pp. 122-3), there 
is an extraordinary blunder. In the refer- 
ences to other works we read: “ Cf. Barbosa, 
-“Coasts of E. Africa and Malabar’ (ed. 
Hakl. Soc.), 165.” If we turn to the page 
in the work referred to, we find that Barbosa, 
who is describing the Maldive Islands, says 

* Andas ballast for the ships which take on board 
these things, they carry away sea-snails, which are 
worth a good deal in many parts, and in some, 
especially Cambay, they serve as small change.” 
Now, in the first place, although the tripang 
is found in the Maldive Islands, it has never, 
I believe, formed an article of export; 
secondly, it was to China chiefly that the 
repulsive delicacy was sent; thirdly, it would 
be impossible to use the dried holothurians 
as ballast; and lastly, the sea-slugs never 
served ‘‘as small change.” Barbosa was, 
of course, speaking of the cowry (Cyprea 
moneta), of which an enormous number are 
still exported to India from the Maldives. 
I cannot say what is the Spanish word that 
Lord Stanley translated by “sea-snails ” ; 
but the corresponding passage in Ramusio’s 
version of Barbosa reads :— 

* As ballast of the ships that they load, they carry 

certain large and small shells [caraco/i, lit. snails, or 
snail-shells], or little piglets [porce/lette], as we may 
say, of the sea, which are prized in many parts, and 
in some are current as small coin, and especially in 
Cambaia.” 
Who is responsible for the reference in Sir 
George Watt’s book I do not know; but 
it is entirely misleading, and should be 
omitted from any future edition. x3, 

It may interest readers to know that last. 
year no fewer than 50,590 cwt. of the dried 


'sea-slugs were exported from Ceylon, of 


which 47,240 cwt. went to British India, 


and 3,350 cwt. to Hongkong. ; 
Donatp_ FERGUSON. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 


(See 9 S. viii. 39, 77, 197, 279; ix. 421; x. 
122, 243; xi. 2. 243, 443; xii. 183, 283, 
423, 462; 10S. i. 463, 502.) 

In resuming, after a considerable interval, 
my account of the published or performed 
works of Charles Dibdin (see also ante, p. 402) 
in order to give particulars of publications 
since the year of his death, I wish to say 
that, from this point onward, it will be less 
nearly complete. This is due not so much 
to a personal lack of interest in reprints, 
as to the practical impossibility of recording 
all the instances in which the songs of 
Dibdin (or rather a number of them) have 
been included in collections; since in his 
lifetime, and for many years after his death, 
no songbook, genteel or vulgar, dispensed 
with them. As to this see entry under date 
1825-8, ‘The Universal Songster.’ I shall 
limit myself, therefore, almost entirely to 
collections which contain his writings only. 
Items which I have not been able by 
personal scrutiny to authenticate are 
marked with an asterisk. 

1814 (?). A selection of the most esteemed 
songs written and composed by Mr. Dibdin. To 
be continued. Vol. I. Price 5s. Published by 
C. Wheatstone & Co., 436, Strand. 

Engraved title, ‘“‘ Jones Sc.,” with portrait, 
after Devis, engraved by Smith. Large 8vo, 
pp. 50. Index on p. 50 enumerates 19 songs, 
but there are 20 in the volume. Watermark 
date 1814. Vol. II. has pp. iv, 44, and contains 
17 songs. Watermark date 1815. 

1815* (Museum date). The Mariner’s Concert, 
being a new collection of....sea songs written 
and sung by Dibden (sic), &c. 12mo, n.d. 

1816* Six Songs written and composed by the 
celebrated Mr. Dibdin, published for the benefit 
of his widow and daughter. Folio. 

About 1818 Diether and G. Walker 
issued a large number of reprints of Dibdin’s 
songs, chiefly from the original folio plates, 
which they probably acquired from Bland 
and Weller. 

1823. The Sea Songs of Charles Dibdin: with 
a memoir of his life and writings 7 William 
Kitchiner, M.D.....London: Printed for G. and 
W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane; and Clementi 
& Co., Cheapside. 1823. 

Small 4to, pp. 32 (printed), then songs num- 
bered 1 to 99 engraved (not consecutively paged, 
and Nos. 67, 79, and 92 in the index omitted), 
then iv. (index). The place of two of the missing 
songs is supplied by others numbered 53* and 
75*. The book was originally issued in four 
monthly parts, price 8s. each. The memoir by 
Kitchiner is ill-written and full of blunders ; the 
music and songs are ill-edited. A reprint was 
issued (N.D.) by W. Wybrow, 24, Rathbone 
Place, price 11. 4s., bound, with engraved title, 
and without memoir, &c. This publisher also 
issued the songs as separate sixpenny sheets. 


1824. A Selection of Dibdin’s Songs, arranged 
by John Davy, &c. London. Published by T. 
Williams, No. 2, Strand. 

4to, pp. vi, 150. It was originally issued in 
twelve numbers of 12 pp. each (except No. 2, 
which has 14 pp., and No. 12, 16 pp.) Index is 
described as of “‘ Vol. I.,” but no more parts 
were issued. Dedication, dated 5th March, 1824, 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence. 4to, engraved 
portrait, B. Reading sc. (after Devis): ‘* Pub. 
Jan. Ist, 1824....to face Dibdin’s songs newly 
arranged by John Davy,” &c. Contains 44 
songs. This collection was reissued in parts, 
price 3s. 6d. each, after 1830. 

1825-8.* The Universal Songster, or Museum 
of Mirth, forming the most complete, extensive, 
and valuable collection of ancient and modern 
songs in the English Language, with a copious 
and Classified Index....with a humorous charac- 
teristic frontispiece and_ twenty-nine woodcuts 
designed by George and Robert Cruikshank, and 
engraved by J. R. Marshall..... London, Pub- 
lished by Jones & Co., Temple of the Muses (late 
Lackington’s), Finsbury Square. 

3 vols. 8vo, each pp. xvi, 448. Published 
1825, 1826, and 1828. Particulars are from Sir 
John Stainer’s catalogue, as I have only one of 
the later reissues. 

I include this, one of the best known o 
many such piratical publications, as it is 
specially referred to by Charles Dibdin the 
younger (in 1827), as follows :— 

‘“My father, brother, and self, have written 
more songs than, not only any other three, but 
three score men put together—some thousands 
of which, for public and private and various 
occasions, I have written—nearer 5,000 than 
4,000 ; and from our songs, pirated, the majority 
of the songbooks which have been published for 
years have principally been composed. I have, 
I recollect, a volume called ‘The Universal 
Songster’; which one of these gentlemen who 
are employed -by the Booksellers—how con- 
scientiously I won’t say—to manufacture these 
piracies, presented me some time since; I will 
look at it and count the number stolen from us. 
I have—the result is as follows: Father 105, 
Brother 31, Self 59. Well, we have been the 
occasion of putting bread into the mouths of 
others, and that is no small satisfaction.” 

He goes on to show the uselessness of 
the law in dealing with such frauds. The 
extent to which Charles Dibdin the elder 
was taken liberties with in such publications 
is shown by the fact that 105 of his songs 
appeared in one volume of a collection in 
three volumes. I may add after examining 
that volume that my grandfather did not 
count very carefully, or else did so with 
less knowledge than I possess, for the 
actual number is larger. 

1828. A Selection of Dibdin’s Songs, dedicated 
with permission to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, Lord High Admiral, &c. [vignette. 
‘Naval Victories,’ T. Jones, fecit]....London. 
Pub. to face Williams’ Pocket Edition of Dibdin. 

8vo, printed from engraved plates. Portrait 
(after Devis) and 9 illustrations by T. Jones. 
Contains Memoir, 1 p., dated 2, Strand, March 25, 
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1828. Words and music, 84 pp.; Index, 1 p- 
Purports to be Vol. I., and evidently was issued 
in ten shilling parts of 8 pp. and one plate each 


(the last 12 pp.). I have not seen Vol. II., but | 


it is described in Sir John Stainer’s Catalogue of 
Songbooks as having two portraits of the Duke 
of Clarence engraved by C. Phillips; Vignette, 
title, and nine engravings by T. Jones. A later 
edition from the same plates was published by 
Novello (see under 1831). 

1830.* Monsieur Nongtongpaw, illustrated by 
R. Cruikshank. 12mo. 

1831 (?). A Selection of Dibdin’s Songs. (Same 
title as under date 1828, but concludes): Pub. 
to face Novello’s Pocket Edition of Dibdin. 

2 vols, each with plates as before (but no 
memoir), and two copies of portrait of William IV. 
as a boy by Chas. Phillips after Staton. The 
music paged throughout 1 to 168. The copy I 
have seen has no index. 

1839. The Songs of Charles Dibdin. Vol. I. 
for II.]....London: John Chidley, 123, Alders- 
gate Street, MDCCCXXXIX. 

16mo. Vol. I. has pp. ii, 336, iv. (index) ; 
Vol. II. pp. ii, 328, iv. Numerous woodcut illus- 
trations, some of which are signed “ Lisle.’ 

1841. Songs, Naval and National, of the late 
Charles Dibdin; with a memoir and addenda 
collected and arranged by Thomas Dibdin, 
author of ‘The English Fleet,’ ‘ Cabinet,’ &c. 
With characteristic sketches by George Cruik- 
shank. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street 
(Publisher to the Admiralty), 1841. 

Post 8vo, pp. xvi. 336. Dedication to Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Minto, dated 1 January, 1841. 12 
etched plates by G. Cruikshank. Price 5s. I 
have a copy with duplicate set of plates coloured 
by hand; but have no evidence that there was 
an edition in this form. This volume has been 
often reprinted with slight alterations. The 
second edition was advertised on 29 Aug., 1841, 
as to appear “in a few days,” price 5s., ‘‘ with 
an Index and other additions.’’ Copies of the 
third edition bear various dates, 1850, 1852, 
1863, &c. The selections from Charles Dibdin’s 
writings end on p. 236, and are followed by songs 
by T. Dibdin (pp. 237-67), C. Dibdin, junr (pp. 
268-85), and ‘ National Songs from Popular 
Authors’ (pp. 286-336). 

1842. The Songs of Charles Dibdin, chrono- 
logically arranged, with Notes, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Critical; and the Music of the 
best and most popular of the melodies, with new 
pianoforte accompaniments. To which is pre- 
fixed a memoir of the Author, by George Hogarth, 
Esq. London: How & Parsons, Fleet Street, 
MDCCCXLI. 

Royal 8vo. Portrait (by Devis) engraved by 
H. B. Hall. Dedication by G. H. Davidson to 
Prince Albert ; Preface dated London, July 18th, 
1842 ; Contents lists of both sections ; Memoir, 
pp. xi to xxvi; list of Dibdin’s publications, 
ii. pp. ; ‘words of songs, pp. 1 to 306; indexes, 
&c., to p. 320; music, pp. 1 to 368. 

This is the nearest ae geen to a 
complete collection of Dibdin’s songs, and 
is, on the whole, a creditable performance, 
although numerous omissions are compen- 
sated by liberal borrowings from Cibber, 
Garrick, Bickerstaff, Burns, Stevens, &c. 
Hogarth’s memoir is fairly accurate. In 


referring hitherto to this collection I have 
indicated him as the editor, but it is possible 
_this part of the work was performed by 
| Davidson. It was reprinted several times, 
‘and issued in periodical form. The first 
edition seems to have been in 9 parts. 


1844. The same, scarcely altered: ‘‘ London: 
Davidson, Water Street, New Bridge Street. 
Mpcccex.Liv.”” The wording of the dedication is 
modified. 

1847-8. The same: ‘‘ G. H. Davidson, Peter’s 
Hill, Doctors’ Commons, on the south side of St. 
Paul's.” No memoir. <A note to preface states : 
‘*In preparing a fifth edition for publication in 
the year 1847 the editor has been induced to 
extend the work to 2 vols. by the addition of 
the music of above fifty songs.’”” No date on 
title of my copy: some copies dated 1847 or 
1848. The second volume of my copy is dated 
1848, and a prefatory note states that sixty 
songs have been added, making, in all, 185. 
This edition was issued in shilling parts, and also, 
I am inclined to think, in threepenny sections. 

I have also ‘‘ One Hundred of the War Songs 
and Peaceful Ditties of Charles Dibdin for One 
Shilling. Davidson, Peter’s Hill.” n.p. First 
Series. Evidently a catchpenny reissue (perhaps 
at the time of the Crimean War) of stereotyped 
sheets from ‘ The Songs,’ taken more or less at 
haphazard. 

1845. Sea Songs, by Charles Dibdin. A new 
edition. London: H. G. Clarke & Co., 66, Old 
Bailey, 1845. 

16mo, with Memoir, pp. xvi, and 17 to 224. 
There was another issue of this, dated 1846. 

1845. The Selected Songs of Charles Dibdin, 
with illustrative notes, and a brief memoir of the 
author, with a _ portrait. London: G. H. 
Davidson, Water Street, Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, 1845. 

16mo, portrait after Devis, engraved title, 
with vignette. Plain title, advertisement (ii pp.), 
contents (xxviii pp.), memoir (xiv pp., but not 
numbered). Songs, 768 pp. 

1847. Lloyd’s Illustrated Edition. The Songs 
of Charles Dibdin: Naval and Miscellaneous.... 
London: Published by E. Lloyd, office of the 
“Pictorial Library of Standard Works,’ 12 
Salisbury Square. 1847. 

8vo, pp. iv, 92. Issued in twelve numbers. 

1849 [British Museum date]. *The Dibdin 
Quadrilles by J. Wass. Folio. 

1854 [British Museum date]. *The Dibdin 
Quadrilles by C. Coote. Folio. 

1855 (?). Favorite Melodies Selected from the 
Celebrated Naval Songs Written and Composed 
by C. Dibdin severally arranged for the Harp or 
Piano by his Grandson H. E. Dibdin. Ent. 
Stat. Hall. Price to subscribers 2s. 6d., to non- 
subscribers 3s. 6d. The two arrangements can 
either be played separately or together. Edin- 
burgh: Published for the Editor by Paterson & 
Roy, Music Sellers, 27, George St., and to be 
had at the other music shops in Town, and of 
Charles Olivier, 41, New Bond Street, London. 

Folio, n.d. Portrait, W. H. Townsend delt. 
W. Peck & Son lithog. Edint; memoir and index 
iv pp.; and 49 songs (one of which is ‘ Hearts 
[sic] of Oak.’ by Garrick and Boyce), making 
6 parts in all; harp, 37 pp.; pianoforte, 37 pp. 
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1856. Musical Bouquet Edition. One Hundred 

Songs by Charles Dibdin: Music and words. 
London: Musical Bouquet Office, 192, High 
Holborn, 1856. 

Royal 8vo, pictured green paper cover. Memoir 
2 pp.; songs, pp. 5 to 72. 

1859-60. *Naval and other songs of Charles 
Dibdin....arranged....by H. Phillips. 

Folio. Nos. 6, 8, 10, and 12 are in the British 
Museum. 

1861 (?). *Charles Dibdin’s Sea Songs a.J other 
Nautical favourites. No. 46 of Chappell’s 
Musical Magazine. 4to. 

1863. *The Songs of C. Dibdin. 

110 Songs, without accompaniments. 8&vo. 

1863 Sea Songs and Ballads. By Dibdin and 
others. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet 
Street; and Sampson Low, Son & Co., 47, 
Ludgate Hill, 1863. 16mo, pp. xiv, 328. 

1865 (circa). Cramer’s Vocal Gems, No. 15. 
Twelve Songs by Dibdin. London: J. B. 
Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street. W. Price 6d. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 49 to 72. 

1868-1874. *A Choice Collection of Nautical 
Songs by C. Dibdin. 20 numbers, folio, London. 

1874. *The Britannia Quadrilles. ...on Dibdin’s 
best melodies. By R. Hughes. Folio. 

1874. *Our Sailors’ Quadrille....on the Nau- 
= Melodies of Charles Dibdin. By H. West. 

olio. 

1877. Sea Songs and Ballads by Charles Dibdin. 
London and New York, George Routledge & 
Sons, 1877. 

16mo. Decorated stiff yellow paper cover. 
Price one shilling. Consists of two separate 
portions, with distinct titles, viz., Sea Songs, 
142 pp.; Sea Ballads, 144 pp. Probably they 
first appeared as separate volumes. 

1877. *Royal Sailor Quadrilles on Dibdin’s.... 
airs. By E. Delorme. Folio. 

1891. The Royal Naval Exhibition Edition. 
Charles Dibdin’s Songs [Portrait after Devis.] 
Price Twopence. London: Published by 
Ritchie & Co., 6, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 

8vo, paper cover. No title; pp. 62, and 2 pp. 


index. 
1905. Sea Songs and Ballads. Charles Dibdin. 
London: The Library Press, 9, Duke Street, 


Charing Cross. N.D. 
of the Cameo Classics. 
E. Dippin. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 


12mo, pp. 160. Vol. VI. 


SEETHING Lanr. (See 7S. viii. 327, 395.) 
—I have not observed any solution of the 
meaning of this name of a London street. 
But at the latter reference several old 
spellings are given, from Riley’s ‘ Memorials 
of London,’ &¢c., which are (I think) quite 
sufficient to solve it. The printed spellings 
are Siventhenelane, Sinechenelane, Syne- 
chenelane ; and at a much later date, Sidon, 
Sything, or Seeding Lane. Those who know 
the ways of editors will easily perceive that 
th in the first form is a misprint for ch ; and 
that » in the second and third forms is a 
misprint for u, the symbol for v. This 
reduces the spellings to Sivenchene, Siuechene, 
Syuechene ; and it is highly probable that 


the former n in Stvenchene is due (as not 
unfrequently is the case) to anticipation of 
the second n, and so goes for nothing. We 
then have the form Sivechene to deal with, 
in which the che is the usual Anglo-French 
way of writing ke; and the final e may 
mute. I see no reason why Sivechene may 
not represent Sifecan, the regular genitive 
case of the known A.-S. name Sifeca, which 
occurs in the poem named ‘ The Wanderer.’ 
Moreover, Sifeca can hardly be separated 
from Seofoca ; for which see Birch, ‘ Cart. 
Saxon.,’ iii. 201, in the place-name Seofocan 
wyrth, representing (as I am told) the modern 
Seacourt, near Oxford. If this be right, it 
would appear that the sense is “Seofeca’s 
lane,” which became Siveken lane; and 
then Sive’n lane, probably with a lengthened 
7, pronounced like the 2 in machine. This 
would readily have given a later Seevin lane, 
altered to Seething or Seeding by association 
with the verbs seethe and seed. 

This explanation is, of course, only a 
suggestion; if any one else can _ better 
explain the spellings and the sounds, by all 
means let him do so. 

If we regard ca as a diminutive suffix, we 
may suppose that Sifa was a variant of 
Sifeca, without that suffix. This would 
enable us to derive Siwechene from Séfeca, 
whilst we take Seething to represent Sifan. 
So also we have Bedford from A.-S. Bedan 
ford, i.e. Beda’s ford ; whilst the same place 
further appears as Biedcan ford, with @ 
diminutive suffix, Wa W. SKEAT. 


CensorsHIP OF Pxiays.—This being a 
question which is much to the fore, it is 
interesting to listen to the Curate in ‘ Don 
Quixote’ (Book IV. chap. xxi.), who says 
that the poets who pen the comedies are 
not chiefly to be blamed for certain defects, 
because 
‘* players would not buy them if they were of 
any other than the accustomed kind; and 
therefore the poet endeavours to accommodate 
himself to the humour of the player who is to 
pay him for his labour..... Others there are that 
write without any judgment, and with so little 
heed of what they do, as after their works have 
been once acted, the players are constrained to 
run away and hide themselves, fearing to be 
punished, as often they have been for acting 
things obnoxious to the prince, or scandalous 
to some families. All which inconveniences 
might be redressed if there were some under- 
standing and discreet person ordained at court 
to examine all comedies before they were acted, 
and that not only such as were played at the 
court itself, but also all others that were to be 
acted throughout Spain, without whose allow- 
ance, under his hand and seal, the magistrate of 
no town should permit any comedy to be played ; 
by which means the players would diligently,send 
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their plays to the court, and might boldly after- 
wards act them, and the composers would with 
more care and study, examine their labours, 
knowing that they should pass the strict censure 
of him that could understand them; and by 
this means would good comedies be written, and 
the thing intended by them most easily attained 
to, viz., entertainment of the people, the good 
opinion of Spanish wits, the profit and security 
of the players, and the saving of the care that 
is now employed in chastising their rashness.”’ 


St. SwITHIN. 


Sussex Retic: rts DiIsaAPPEARANCE.— 
According to several guide-books, there is 
to be found at Howbourne, near Buxted, a 
relic of the Sussex iron-founding days in the 
shape of a hammer-post, nine and a half feet 
high, formed of an oak tree, and in excellent 
preservation. At Whitsuntide, whilst cycling 
in the Weald, I made the journey to How- 
bourne for the purpose of inspecting this 
interesting curiosity, but was grieved to learn 
that it was no longer in existence. How, 
and exactly when it disappeared I could not 
ascertain. The site of the mill-pond and the 
stream by which it was fed were pointed out 
to me by the very courteous proprietor of 
Howbourne Farm, who, however, admitted 
that he had never set eyes on the hammer- 
post. His opinion was that it was destroyed 
some thirty or forty years ago. A slab of 
Sussex iron embedded in the soil of the 
farm-yard, the top side being just visible, is, 
indeed, the only relic of the old-time manu- 
facture which was carried on at Howbourne. 

I hope that the above information will 
save readers of ‘N. & Q.’ from making a 
fruitless journey similar to mine. I might 
mention that an excellent woodcut of the 
hammer-post is to be found in Lower’s 
“Contributions to Literature.’ 


Joun B. Twycross. 
Streatham Hill. 


TRAVELLING REMINISCENCES. 
(See 10 8. vill. 167, 234, 292, 357, 414, 473.) 
—The following paragraph will doubtless 
form a welcome addition to the contribu- 
tions at the above references. It is taken 
from the third chapter (28 May) of Dr. Eugene 
Stock’s ‘ Recollections of a Septuagenarian,’ 
now being published weekly in T'he Church 
Family Newspaper :— 

“TI have spoken of railway stations. I might 
say something of railway travelling in those 
days. Railway directors would indeed have 
stared at demands for third-class by all trains, or 
for third-class carriages that would protect the 
traveller from wind and rain; or at demands, 
even for first-class only, for dining-cars or sleeping- 
carriages or heating apparatus. Even foot- 
warmers were unknown then. I remember the 
luggage being strapped outside on the roofs of 


the carriages, as in the oid coaching days, and 
the guard sitting up behind on a seat somethir¢ 
like that of a hansom cabman. I more than 
ouce travelled third-class in an open truck, only 
differing from a ccal-truck in having a_ bare 
wooden seat. When the first excursion trains 
to Brighton were started, the bills announced : 
‘ Kirst-class, shillings; covered carriages, 
shillings’ (I forget the fares). ‘ Covered 
carriages’ meant trucks with a roof raised on 
iren rods, but with the sides open; and the fact 
that they were thus ‘covered’ was considered 
a great boon. I have several times taken jour- 
neys of five and six hours in them. Second-class 
carriages, which were gencrally used by people 
unwilling to pay first-class fares, were much 
inferior to our present third. As regards speed, 
I once went from London to Brighton second- 
class by ‘ express train,’ which took two hours, 
stopping five or six times. All fares were much 
higher than now. Every railway was bound by 
Act of Parliament to run one train a day at a 
penny a mile (now the third-class fare by all 
trains); but they observed the law by starting 
the train about 6 A.M., making it stop at every 
station, and only putting on it the commonest 
carriages. Such a train was called ‘the Parly’ 
(short for Parliamentary). The one for Ply- 
mouth left London at 5 or 6 A.M., was shunted 
to let faster trains pass many times in the day, 
and reached its destination about 10 P.M. We 
can understand the point of a riddle which 
appeared in Punch: ‘ Why does the business of 
the country get on so slowly ? Because it travels 
by a Parliamentary train.’ ” 


JouHN T. PAGE. 


“ this word the 
‘N.E.D.’ quotes from Blount’s ‘Law Dic- 
tionary’ to the effect that it is made up 
of two Norman French words, viz., cul and 
prit, the first being an abbreviation of 
culpabilis, which is 
“‘a reply of a proper officer in the behalf of the 
King affirming the party to be guilty after he had 
pleaded not guilty, without which the issue is not 
joined; the other word ‘prit,’ 7 ¢., ready, and is as 
much as to say that he is ready to prove the party 
guilty.’ 

In a foot-note to the ‘Birds’ of Aris- 
tophanes, |. 448 in Hickie’s Bohn translation, 
p. 326, a less clumsy derivation is proposed : 

“*O, yes,’ ‘O, yes,’ is the Norman French oyez. 
oyez. In like manner we have ‘culprit,’ te, qwil 
paroit, ‘curfew,’ t.e., couvre feu, &e.” ; 
and this in the circumstances of the case 
seems to be the better etymology from my 
own experience of legal phraseology. 

N. W. Hr. 
New York. 


‘““NONESOPRETTIES.” (See 9 S. x. 88.)— 
‘Ribbons, tapes, nonesoprettys,” are adver- 
tised as imported and sold by Caleb Blanchard 
of Boston, Mass., in The Boston Evening 
Post, June 28, 1762. 

RicHarpD H, THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place. 
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JENNY Linp: “I LOVE THE MERRY 
SUNSHINE.”—I can remember a year when 
Jenny Lind visited Derby, and astonished 
one and all who heard her by her wonderful 
“bird-like” notes. I always understood 
that the song in which her voice was best 
heard was called “ I love the merry sunshine,” 
the second line reading “‘ Which makes the 
heart so gay.” At any rate, every one began to 
Sing it to the best of their ability, and in one 
case with bad results, for my schoolmaster 
at that time—he had a good falsetto voice— 
injured himself in school hours whilst trying 
to get the highest note in “I love the merry 
sunshine,” which we had to try morning, 
noon, and afternoon, until the master took 
to his bed for throat treatment. Afterwards 
he could not sing at all. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Dickens: Literary CoINncIDENCE.— 
“Mr. Wopsle’s great aunt conquered a confirmed 
habit of living into which she had _ fallen.”— 
Dickens, “Great Expectations,’ chap. xvi . 
The long habit of living indisposeth us for 


dying.”—Sir Thos. Browne, ‘ Hydriotaphia,’ 
chap. v. 
JOHN WILCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


CLARIONETT AS A SURNAME.—We are 
acquainted with the names of Bugler, 
Trumpeter, and Hornblower in our modern 
directories, and recently I found the name 
of Marmaduke Clarionett, of an escheator 
for the city of York, 1-2 Elizabeth (‘ Tenth 
Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records,’ Appendix, ii. p. 46). Let us hope 
he did not play upon the tykes too severely. 

A. RHODES. 


““ Pow-wow.”’—Sir James Murray, in his 
* Dictionary,’ gives the earliest use of this 
word in the sense of ‘‘ conference”’ as 1663. 
In ‘Ralph Josselin’s Diary,’ however, on 
p. 115, we find the following :— 

“April 9, 1659.—Heard and true yt Turners 
daughter was distract in this quaking business ; 
sad are y* fits at Coxall like the pow-wowing 
among the Indies.” ; 
Currron RosBIns. 


PENNYWorRTH. ’—In ‘ H.E.D.’ are given 
various illustrations of “ pennyworth” as 
signifying a bargain—‘‘ something obtained 
at a cheap rate, or fully worth what is given 
for it’ ; but in the Cecil MSS. (vol. i. p. 373) 
is an instance of another kind. Writing to 
Queen Elizabeth on 15 November, $1568, 
from Berwick-on-Tweed, and concerning its 
new fortifications, Lord Hunsdon “ thinks 
the Queen has small pennyworths for so 
much money.” ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


StuKELEY Famity.—I should be glad to 
know whether the following book contains 
strange truth, or only clever fiction. If the 
latter, it is one of the best specimens of 
fiction in the garb of truth that I have met 
with. The title is: ‘Old Memories of the 
Stukeleys,’ Dublin, 1866, pp. 368, 8vo. It 
professes to be the memorials of some of the 
Stukeley family, of Stukeley Royal, in Cum- 
berland, with whom were connected the 
Bertie, Oliphant, Montolieu, Ermansdorff, 
Sackville, Radclyff. and other families. They 
possessed estates ~. Oakhurst, in Cumber- 
land, and St. Etie. 2, in Auvergne, and had 
been closely connected with the two Stuart 
Pretenders. It is a somewhat strange 
mixture of romance and religion, including 
secret rooms, concealed treasure, and strange 
adventure. Though written as fact, it has 
no explanatory preface or alent 


Joun KeEetsatt, MAyor or CHESTER.— 
I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can give me any information con- 
cerning John Kelsall, who was Mayor of 
Chester in 1767; whether he had any children, 
and, if so, what their names were. Also 
whether he was a descendant of Roger 
Kelsall, who was “‘ Keeper of the Artillarie 
in the Castle ” (of Chester) in 1462 and follow- 
ing years. H. J. Ketsarr, Major R.A. 


Cart. THomas Boys.—In Lyon’s ‘ History 
of Dover Castle’ it is stated that 28 Hen. 
VIII., Thomas Boys was appointed captain of 
Deal Castle for life. The Rev. C. R. Elvin, 
in his ‘ Records of Walmer,’ p. 360, gives a 
copy of the memorial to Capt. Thomas Boys 
in Deal Church, 

‘‘which Thomas was in his youthe a Gentellman at 
armes at Calles and attended upon the person of 
King Henry the VIII. at the siege of Bullen......and 
after by the gift of Kinge Edward VI. in the Vth 
ere of his Ragn, 1551, made Captayne of Deal 
astell.” 
He died 1562. I recently found in the 
Maidstone Library a MS. copy of Dering MSS. 
vol. xvii., where under date 4 Ed. VI. (1550), 
Thomas Boys is entered as captain of “‘ Sand- 
gate Castle,” George Fogge being his deputy. 
According to the above, we have Thomas 
Boys, captain of Deal Castle for life, 
28 Hen. VIII. (1538); Thomas Boys, captain 
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of Sandgate Castle, 4 Ed. VI. 
Thomas Boys, captain of Deal Castle, 
5 Ed. VI. (1551). The one commemorated 
on the monument in Deal Church was two 
years mayor of Calais (query dates), and 
aged 60 at his decease in 1562. 

Where can I find a list of the captains of 
Deal Castle ? R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


(1550) ; 


JoHN SLADE, Dorset.—Can any reader 
give me information respecting John Slade 
rector of South Perrot, Dorset, died 1574; 
also of his second son Matthew Slade, B.A. 
(1569-1628) ? Matthew Slade matriculated 
at St. Alban Hall 1585, and afterwards 
lived in Holland, where he was engaged in 
theological matters. Particulars of the 
descendants of John and Matthew Slade 
would be welcomed. G. SLADE. 


THOMAS BENNET, BOOKSELLER.—Will any 
one tell me the ancestry of Thomas Bennet, 
the bookseller at ‘“‘the sign of the Golden 
Lyon in Fleet Street,” who figures in the 
Boyle-Bentley controversy over the epistles 
of Phalaris ? He was a friend of Francis 
Atterbury, who preached his funeral sermon ; 
he married in 1694 Eliz. Wittewronge, and 
was the ancestor of the present Sir Chas. 
Bennet Lawes Wittewronge, Bart.: he 
died 26 Avg., 1706, et. forty-two, and was 
buried in St. Faith’s Church. W. L. B. 


at Hexton.—In this remote 
.corner of Hertfordshire the observance 

on the first Monday after Easter was not a 
little remarkable. The chief feature of the 
festivities comprised the fixing of a tall ash 
pole in a mound upon Wayting Hill, which 
pole had to be pulled up (presumably with 
ropes) by the women of the town, notwith- 
standing the real or pretended resistance of 
the men. It was dragged down hill and into 
the Town House, where a feast was prepared 
of which the participants in the fray par- 
took, afterwards renewing the contest in 
the form of a game at base (prisoners’ base) 
in the Plaistow. 

The generally accepted theory of the 
origin of the Hocktide observance was that 
it commemorated the destruction, or mas- 
sacre, of the Danes on St. Brice’s day, an 
event said to have commenced at Welwyn, 
Herts. But this was no cause for rejoicing, 


save temporarily, as retribution followed 
quickly, and the country was ravaged and 
pillaged unmercifully (vide Green’s ‘ History’). 

Other writers suggest that it commemo- 
rated Hardicanute’s death and the final 
freeing of the country from the Danish yoke. 


But neither the date of this event, 18 June, 
nor that of St. Brice’s day, 13 November, 
coincides with the date of the festival, nor 
is it easy to trace any connexion between 
the struggle of the sexes for the possession 
of a definite object, with the consequent 
feast, and either the temporary triumph over 
the foe or the final break-up of their dominion. 
The question arises: What did the pole 
symbolize—for a symbol it surely was— 
and its erection upon the highest point in 
the district ? It would seem to typify power 
or sovereignty, and its uprooting deposition ; 
but why should this downfall be caused 
by the weaker sex? The whole perform- 
ance is perplexing, but that it has reference 
to some historic or prehistoric occurrence 
one cannot well doubt. Any suggestions 
tending to elucidate its origin will be 
welcomed. W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


Wir11aAM O’BRIEN was elected a King’s 
Scholar at Westminster in 1736, aged 14, 
and left in 1740. Further particulars con- 
cerning him are required. G. F. R. B. 


JosEPpH Youne was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster in 
1662. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me particulars of his parentage and 
career, and the date of his death ? 

G. F. R. B. 


‘ ABRIDGEMENT OF CALVIN’s INSTITUTION.” 
—I possess a copy of this work printed at 
Edinburgh in 1586. The names of the Rev. 
William Lawne and the Rev. Christopher 
Fetherstone occur on the title-page. Fether- 
stone’s ‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ to the Lady 
Judith Pelham is dated from “ Miaghfield 
in Sussex,” April, 1586—no doubt the present 
Mayfield. Lawne’s dedication of his part 
of the work is to M. Richard Martin (Master 
of the Mint and Lord Mayor of London), 
and is dated London, February, 1583. 
An edition of the ‘ Abridgement ’ was printed 
at Edinburgh by Vautrollier in 1585. Will 
some reader kindly tell me who the Lady 
Judith Pelham was, and who were Lawne 
and Fetherstone ? W. S. 


THe Storm Suip.—Washington Irving, 
in his ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ (London, George 
Bell & Sons, 1878, p. 288 seqq.), makes Heer 
Antony relate the old legend of a navicular 
phantom known by all the voyagers of the 
Hudson by the name of the Storm Ship. 
Sometimes one could get quite close to her, 
so as to be capable of well discerning the 
dresses of her crew, but then, in a twinkling, 
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she would be far off, always sailing against 
the wind. Her appearance was always 
just after, or before, or in the midst of 
unruly weather. 

Formerly, the seafaring folks of Japan 
held in great dread the so-called ship ghosts 
(Funa-ydrei)—the unredeemed souls of those 
who had lost their lives in maritime disasters. 
Very envious of the living, and exasperated 
with never-ending despair, these evil- 
minded spirits are supposed to be ever ready 
to make full display of their crafty artifices, 
wherewith to augment their malcontent 
troop by fatally misleading and drowning 
any unfortunate seaman who might fall in 
with them. Thus, for example, in the dark, 
tempestuous night they are said to make 
a show of several tens of vessels all under 
sail; and, should a real vessel follow their 
course, her calamitous ruin would be the 
immediate effect. This ship-like apparition, 
it is popularly said, is so deceptively mimetic, 
even in details, that, notwithstanding the 
distance and darkness, one could distinctly 
perceive the lines and patterns on the clothes 
of its ghostly inmates; the only point of 
distinction being that, whereas the ordinary 
vessels progress leeward, the diabolic ones 
invariably sail against the wind. Such is the 
account of the Japanese ship ghosts I could 
gather from the mouth of many old sailors as 
well as Yamazaki’s ‘Seiji Hyakudan,’ 
written early in the last century, ed. 1891, 
p- 98. 

Does the American tradition of the storm 
ship still linger on the banks of Hudson 
River? And, with the exception of the 
Japanese one, are there any stories of such 
description recorded from the Old World ? 

Kumacusu MInakatTa, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Nimpvs.—I shall be grateful for references 
pointing to the use of the nimbus in ancient 
art for artistic purposes only, without regard 
to symbolical ideas, e.g., its use as a frame 
to isolate the head of a figure from its 
surroundings. I have before me one such 
apparent example in an initial letter. copied 
from a MS. of, probably, the end of the 
twelfth century, in which three figures are 
repesented: Our Lord, who has the usual 
cross nimbus; a bishop, most likely alive 
when the MS. was written ; and a monk, ina 
subordinate position, probably the artist. 
Both bishop and monk have the plain nimbus, 
from which I gather that the artist used the 
nimbus, at least in his own case, without 
intention to ascribe saintship or moral 
qualities of any kind to the subject repre- 
sented. F. S. Epen. 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE City oF NORFOLK, 
VirGinia.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me a list of the original emigrants from East 
Anglia who founded this city? Bishop 
Meade, in his ‘Old Churches and Families 
of Virginia’ gives lists of vestrymen of the 
Episcopal churches there, but does not 
state what part of England they came from. 
There is a tradition that the City of Norfolk 
was founded by people from that county, but 
it appears to be only a tradition. I have 
tried in vain to discover some reliable 
history of the settlement of this part of 
Virginia. Freperick T. HipGAME. 


Postscript OF A Woman’s LETTER.— 
How old is the saying that this is the most 
important part ? I start the inquiry with a 
quotation dated 1825 :— 

“He found enough to convince him that he 
had really torn up the postscript of a woman’s 


letter—the material part, of course—without 
reading it.”—John Neal, ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ 


iii. 69. 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Ropert BucuaNnan’s DeEscent. — In 
Buchanan’s stately poem ‘Bexhill,’ 1866— 
it must have been a mere fishing village 
at that time—he sings :— 


By mother’s side I draw descent 
From Saxon squires most excellent. 


By father’s side I heirship trace 

To many a seer of Celtic race. 
Buchanan was deeply attached to his father, 
“who,” he says, “ loved me like a woman,” 
and had “gentle eyes.” I should like to 


know something of his lineage. 
M. L. R. BREsLaR. 


Tuomas SOMERFORD, WESTMINSTER. — 
Wanted particulars of the father of Thos. 
Somerford of St. James’s, Westminster, 
whose son Francis was apprenticed to John 
Luff, goldsmith of London, on April 16th, 
1741. It is thought he was connected with 
the Somerford family of Somerford Hall, 
near Brewood, Staffordshire, dating from 
1120. And has any account of the Somer- 
fords of Somerford been printed ? Kindly 
reply direct. . SOMERFORD. 

19, Offerton Road, Clapham, S.W. 


Comets.—I have been told that Lord 
Byron somewhere made use of the phrase 
“the comet of a season,’ but I cannot find 
the passage, and am anxious to know what 
comet he alluded to. I am also desirous of 
finding some account of a French game 
called comette, which is said to have been 


| 
| 
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introduced into Scotland in the sixteenth 
century, and became very popular in upper- 
class circles. It seems to have been a 
gambling card game, and the winning card 
was the nine of diamonds. Hence it is said 
that this was the reason why the “nine of 
diamonds ”’ came to be called the ‘ curse of 
Scotland.” G. F. CHAMBERS. 
[See 9S. v. 493.] 


LANCASTER, ParnTER.—Do any of your 
readers know anything of the Rev. R. H. 
Lancaster, who exhibited as an honorary 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 1800 
to 1827? His Christian names are unknown 
to me. The only picture by him accessible 
to the public seems to be the ‘ View at 
Southampton,’ which he exhibited at the 
Academy in 1817. He is not to be confused 
with Hume Lancaster, who contributed 
pictures to the Academy and British Insti- 
tution between 1836 and 1849, and died in 
poverty. M. W. BrockweE tt. 


constantly encounters 
this word in these days as a noun. Is this 
a defensible usage ? So long ago as 1881 
the late Prof. Masson introduced it into a 
critical passage of his monograph on De 
Quincey (* English Men of Letters’). Speak- 
ing of his author’s ‘“‘ very considerable vein 
of humour,” he says, at p. 145 of his volume : 

* A sense of fun follows him into his most serious 
disquisitions, and reveals itself in freaks of playful- 
ness and jets of comic fancy ; and once or twice, as 
in his ‘ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,’ 
he breaks into sheer extravagance or wild and pro- 
tracted rollick.” 

This passage may be responsible in some 
measure for what seems to be a growing 
practice at the present time. 

THomas Bayne. 


C. Moran, PusiisHER.—This individual 
was established in business in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden circa 1760-70. 
In the year 1761 his address is given as 
‘“under the Great Piazza,” Covent Garden. 
In the year 1770 he had a shop in Tavistock 
Row. He published most of Capt. Edward 
Thompson’s curious verses. I shall be glad 
of a list of some of his other publications. 

Horace BLeEACKLEY. 


PENINSULAS.—Is_ there any explanation 
of the fact that all peninsulas (with such 
slight exceptions as Denmark and Alasca) 
point southward ? Can it be the action of 


the trade winds coming from the equator ? 
and, if so, what explanation can be given of 
the direction of the peninsulas of the southern 
ENIGMA, 


hemisphere ? 


Sreconp CEYLON REGIMENT.—I should be 
glad of references to works mentioning the 
services of this regiment. 

W. Rozserts Crow. 


ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE.’’—Who 
first used this saying ? N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


GENERAL Picton.—f shall feel obliged for 
any information, other than that to be 
found in the life by Robinson, concerning 
General Sir Thomas Picton. A.N. Q. 

[See the bibliography in ‘ D.N.B.’] 


Replies. 
HOLT CASTLE AND THE BEAUCHAMP 
FAMI 


(10 8. xi. 308, 395.) 

Caste, Worcestershire, came into 
the hands of the Beauchamp family through 
the marriage of (1) Walter de Beauchamp, of 
Elmley Castle, Gloucestershire, with Emeline, 
daughter and heiress of Urso d’Abitot. See 
Debrett, ‘ Peerage,’ 1823, p. 387 (where the 
name is given as Ursus D’Abitot, Baron of 
Elmley and Earl of Worcester temp. William 
the Conqueror); and Burke, ‘ Dormant 
Peerages,’ 1866, p. 29 (where the name is 
Urso de Arbitot). In Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
ed. Gough, 1806, ii. 472, however, we are 
told that Emeline was sister of Urso 
d’Abetot or d’Abtot. Walter de Beauchamp, 
Burke adds, is supposed to have been a 
son of Hugh de Beauchamp, companion of 
the Conqueror, though doubts have been 
thrown upon the relationship. The Duchess of 
Cleveland in her ‘ Battle Abbey Roll,’ 1889, 
i. 127, writes that Hugh de Beauchamp left 
three sons: Simon, Pain (Paganus), and 
Milo; and adds two pages further on that 
the relationship of Walter de Beauchamp 
to the parent stock “has never been clearly 
made out.” From Walter de Beauchamp 
Holt Castle passed by direct lineal descent 
to his son, 

(2) William, who was Sheriff of Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Herefordshire temp. 
Henry II., and married Maud, daughter of 
William, Lord Braose, of Gower (Burke, w.s.). 

(3) William de Beauchamp (son of William) 
who married Joane, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Walerie, and died before 13 John, 1211-12 
(id.). 
(4) Walter de Beauchamp (his son), 
Castellan of Worcester and Sheriff of Wor- 
cestershire 1216 ; Justice Itinerant 1226 and 
1227, who married Bertha, daughter of 
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William, Lord Braose, and died 1235 
(Burke, w.s., p. 30) or 14 April, 1236 (*‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’). 

(5) Walcheline de Beauchamp (his son), 
who married Joane, daughter of Roger, 
Lord Mortimer, and died in the same year 
as his father (Burke, p. 30). Mr. J. H. 
Round, in his account of Walter de Beau- 
champ in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ however, omits Walcheline 
(who, Burke says, is omitted in Sir H. 
Nicolas’s account of the family), and 
states that Walter (No. 4 above) married a 
daughter of his guardian Roger de Mortimer, 
and left a son and heir William (No. 6 
below), who married the eventual heiress of 
the Earls of Warwick, and was grandfather 
of Guy, Earl of Warwick. This shortening 
of the family tree by one generation he 
repeats in his biography of Guy de Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, whose father 
William, he states, was grandson of Walter 
(No. 4 above). 

(6) William de Beauchamp (son of 
Walcheline, or perhaps of Walter), Lord of 
Elmley, ‘“‘the Blind Baron,’ who married 
Isabel, daughter of William Maudit, of 
Hanslape, Bucks, and sister and heiress of 
Sir William Maudit, 8th Earl of Warwick, 
and died in 1268 (Burke, u.s., p. 30). The 
Countess of Warwick in her ‘ Warwick 
Castle and its Earls,’ 1903, makes this 
William de Beauchamp son of Walter, 
without, however, giving authority. Whilst 
“the Blind Baron’s” eldest son, William 
de Beauchamp, became the 9th Earl of 
Warwick, Holt Castle evidently passed to 
his second son, 

(7) John, who is described as ‘of Holt, 
co. Worcester,” in Burke’s ‘Dormant Peer- 
ages,’ p. 30. John evidently had a son, 

(8) Richard Beauchamp, who is referred 
to at 4S. xii. 377 as nephew of the Ist Earl 
of Warwick, and whose Inquisition p.m. is 
dated 1 Edw. III., 1327-8 (5 S. xi. 347). 
His son, 

(9) Sir John Beauchamp, of Holt, born 
1319, Steward of the Household to 
Richard II., Constable of Devizes Castle 
1384, was created Baron of Kidderminster, 
10 Oct., 1387, attainted for high treason 
in the same year, and beheaded 12 May, 
1388 (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’; ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography’ ; Camden, 
‘ Britannia,’ 1806, ii. 477; and 48%. xii. 377). 
He married Joan, daughter and heir of 
Robert le Fitzwith ; and his son, 

(10) John, 2nd Baron, died 8 Henry V. 
(1420-21), when the Barony of Beauchamp 


of Kidderminster became extinct (Burke, 
u.s., 33-4; Camden, ‘ Britannia,’ 1806, ii. 
477), leaving an only daughter and heiress, 

(11) Margaret, who married (first) Sir 
John Pauncefort, Kt., Sheriff for Gloucester- 
shire 1 Henry VI., and for Hereford 16 
Henry VI.; and (secondly) John Wysham. 
Burke, ‘ History of the Commoners,’ 1836, 
ii. 75, says Sir John Pauncefort afterwards 
married Alicia, daughter of Sir Andrew 
Herle, Kt., so his marriage with Margaret 
Beauchamp would appear to have been 
dissolved. 

With Margaret the connexion of Holt 
Castle with the Beauchamps ceased, after 
being in the hands of the family for eleven 
generations of direct descent—a period of 
something like 350 years. Their estate here 
was purchased by Sir Thomas Bromley, Kt., 
Lord Chancellor in the reign of Elizabeth 
(Camden, ‘ Britannia,’ 1806, ii. 477), so it 
could not long have belonged to the Wysham 
family (as mentioned ante, p. 395). 

Probably ‘The Victoria History of Wor- 
cestershire’ will give further particulars of 
Holt Castle, but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting this work. 

Frepx. A. EDWARDS. 


BrsiioGRAPHY (1058. xi. 386). 
—Francis Hutchinson’s ‘Historical Essay con- 
cerning Witchcraft,’ London, 1720, contains 
(chap. ii. pp. 15-64) ‘ A Chronological Table 
of Facts,’ wherein are given in the order in 
which they occurred a large number of 
details, each connected with some particular 
case or cases of witchcraft, and names and 
dates are appended. This is probably the 
best basis to start a list of the various 
trials, and much supplementary matter will 
be found in the life of Matthew Hopkins in 
‘D.N.B.’; and reference should also be made 
to Hopkins’s own book, “ The Discovery of 
Witches, in answer to several queries lately 
delivered to the Judges of Assize for the 
county of Norfolk, and now published by 
Matthew Hopkins, Witchfinder, for the 
benefit of the whole kingdom, 1647.” Mr. 
GeRIsSH should refer to the Index to the new 
B.M. printed catalogue of the Thomason 
pamphlets; Gray’s ‘Index to Hazlitt’s 
Bibliographical Notes’; ‘‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library” (volume dealing with 
‘Superstitions and Folk-lore’); Mr. L. O. 
Pike’s ‘History of Crime in England’ ; 
and the catalogue of the Library of Frederick 
Hockley, dispersed about twenty years ago. 
The various county bibliographies, such as 
Mayo’s ‘ Dorset Bibliography’ and Green’s 
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for Somersetshire, contain references to 
printed trials for those counties. No search 
for material for such a subject is complete 
without consulting the numerous cata- 
logues of Thomas Thorp, the bookseller, who 
was in Piccadilly in the forties. The value 
of Thorp’s catalogues lies in the very intelli- 
gent way in which they were compiled, and 
in the extensive stock to which they had 
reference. Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ‘ Witch 
Stories ’ and Joseph Glanvill’s ‘Sadducismus 
Triumphatus,’ 1681, contain many narratives, 
as Mr. GERISH is probably already aware. 
For Scotland Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
compiled a ‘Bibliography of Witchcraft,’ 
which is appended (pp. 255-262) to his 
‘Historical Account of the Belief in Witch- 
craft in Scotland.’ Mr. John Ferguson has 
also contributed to the Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society (vol. iii. p. 37-124) ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Notes on Witchcraft in Scotland.’ 
“The Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club,’ 
vol. i, 1837, contains a list of trials for 
witchcraft. Sir Walter Scott was much 
interested in the subject, and on p. 122 and 
onwards of the printed catalogue of the 
Abbotsford Library will be found references 
to a number of books and pamphlets on 
witchcraft. It should be remembered, too, 
that Piteairn’s ‘Criminal Trials’ contains 
a large number of reports of witchcraft 
trials in Seotland. Two American biblio- 
graphers have devoted time to the biblio- 
graphy of the subject as existing chiefly in 
their own country ; see Mr. G. H. Moore’s 
‘Bibliographical Notes on Witchcraft in 
Mass., U.S.A.,’ 1888, and George Lincoln 
Burr’s ‘Witch Persecutions’ (with biblio- 
graphy), 1897. Adams’s ‘ Witch, Warlock, 
and Magician’ contains an outline of the 
bibliography of the subject generally (pp. 
378-428). A. L. Humpureys. 


For English witchcraft books the best 
works to consult are Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’ Lowndes’s ‘ Manual,’ and Haz- 
litt’s ‘ Collections.’ 

The following bibliographies of witchcraft 
may also prove useful to Mr. GERIsH :— 

Griisse (J.G. T.) Bibliotheca magica et pneumatica. 
Leipzig, 1843. There is an interesting copy of this 
book in the Greenwood Library at Manchester, con- 
taining many additions in the handwriting of the 
Rev. Walter Begley. 

Hauber (E. D.) Bibliotheca acta et scripta magica. 
Griindliche Nachrichten und Urtheile von solchen 
Biichern und Handlungen, welche die Macht des 
Teufels in leiblichen Dingen betreffen. Lemgo, 
1738-45. 3 vols. 

Ferguson (J.) Bibliographical notes on the witch- 
craft literature of Scotland. a copies re- 
printed from vol. iii. of the Edinburgh Bibliog. Soc, 


Sharpe (C. K.) A historical account of the belief 
in witchcraft in Scotland. London, 1884. Pp. 255- 
262. 

Adams (W. 
London, 1889. Pp. 378-428. Literature. : 

Winsor (Justin) The literature of witchcraft in 
New England. Worcester, Mass. 1896. From 
Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc. 1895. 

Burr (G. L.) The literature of witchcraft. In the 
Papers of the Amer. Hist. Assoc. iv., 1890. Pp. 


-66. 
Burr (G. L.) A witch-hunter in the bookshops. 
In Bibliographer, i. 1902. Pp. 431-46. , 

Moore (G. H.) Notes on bibliography of witch- 
craft in Massachusetts. Worcester, Mass., 1888. 
Se oe from Proc. of Amer. Antiq. Soc. 
NS. v., 1889. Pp. 245-75. 

Martin (E.) Histoire des monstres “or Vanti- 
jusqu’A nos jours. Paris, 1880. P. 385, &c. 

ibliographie des livres sur les démons et les 
sorciers. 

Malden (P. de) De la sorcellerie et les livres de 
sorcellerie. In Bulletin du Bibliophile, Série VII. 
Paris, 1845. Pp. 327-37. nes 

Rosenthal Kataloge, 31-35. Bibliotheca 
magica et pneumatica. Miinchen. Pp. 296-315. 
Witchcraft. 

Yve-Plessis (R.) Essai d’une _ bibliographie 
francaise de la sorcellerie. 1900. 

J. SUTTON. 

323, Great Clowes Street, Manchester. 


Mr. GerisH should consult the ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Bibliographies’ of Mr. W. P. 
Courtney. A copy of this very useful book 
is to be found on a shelf in the Museum 
Reading-Room. Epwarp SMITH. 


Macnas LEGEND (10 S. xi. 208, 375).— 
In Miss Macnaughtan’s tale ‘The Fortune 
of Christina M‘Nab’ there is a short, but 
admirable description of the feud between 
the Clan Neish and the M‘Nabs :— 


“The M‘Nabs had been across the hills to the 
town for their winter provisions, when the Clan 
Neish overtook them in numbers that could not be 
gainsaid, and they fought all that day till they were 
sore spent, and many of the red tartans were lying 
on the ground. And when they came back to their 
castle and the old chief they were a very small 
band indeed, and all the provisions were gone. 
When the old chief heard about it he said nothing 
at all, and the womenfolk came and bound up the 
wounds of their lads, and they were all for reveng- 
ing themselves upon the Clan Neish. But the old 
chief never gave them the word to fight; so they 
fretted and nursed their wounds till far on into the 
winter, when the days were short. And at last one 
night the old chief rose up in his place-—the night 
was mirk and stormy, and the hills were covered 
with snow—he rose up and went to the door and 
looked out into the darkness, and then he said 
quite slowly, ‘The nicht was the nicht, if the lads 
were the lads.’ They needed no second bidding. 
for they had been impatient for long and long, and 
from the chief ; but 


they wan no other word 


they got their great boat which lay in the loch, and 
they put their strong shoulders to it and carried 
that boat right over to the iar loch, which is the 
loch of the Neishes. They launched her at the 


hy. 
< Db) Witch, warlock and magician. 
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mouth of the glen, where the river flows down into 
the waters, and they came with great surprise upon 
the Neishes, who were feasting in their hall, and 
smote them every one, till there was no Clan Neish 
left at all.” 

This is narrated by the heroine, Christina 
M‘Nab, and reads like a description of a 
massacre of Armenians by Turks. 

JoHN HEBB. 


There are some errors in the Gaelic words 
in Mr. OweEn’s contribution, chiefly, I 
think, misprints. 

“Smooth”? would be min, not mion, 
which means “little.” Ovzach and oiddch 
should be oidhch. Dorra, according to 
Macbain, seems to mean “harder” or 
“more difficult”; ‘worst’? is méosa. 
Lastly, boidh is a misprint for biodh= 
“let there be.” There is no such word in 
Gaelic as fromgh, it is apparently mis- 
written or misprinted for fiamh, “ fear,” 
literally “‘let there be no fear on you,” #.e., 
“fear nothing ” or dread nought.” 

C. S. JERRAM. 


CanoPireD Pews (10 S. xi. 169, 272).— 
There used to be two old canopied pews in 
the church of St. Osyth, Essex. I believe I 
saw a statement some few years ago that 
they had now been removed. This would 
probably be in 1900, when the church 
underwent restoration. JOHN T. PAGE. 


Tue Kineo’s Bopyeuarp (10 S. xi. 427).— 
The following curious reflection on the band 
of gentlemen known formerly as the ‘“‘ King’s 
Pensioners,” or ‘Gentlemen Pensioners,” 
occurs in The Craftsman of 29 April, 1733 :— 


“Indeed, the Gentlemen-Pensioners have been 
often pleas’d to expatiate on the flourishing Con- 
dition of our Country ; and to assert that our Trade 
and Wealth are at a much higher De than They 
were ever known before. For a proof of This, They 
direct us to the Grandeur, Extravagance and 
Luxury of this Town; which all considering Men 
look — rather as the Forerunners of Poverty, 
than Marks of Riches. But supposing it otherwise, 
what is This to the Purpose? Doth the Wealth and 
Splendour of the Metropolis (of an overgrown 

etropolis !) through which all the current Cash of 
the Kingdom circulates, as it is the great Mart and 
Emporium of, and where the Court, the Nobility 
and the Gentry chiefly reside; is This, I say a 
proper Specimen and Proof of our National Pros- 
perity, or any just Confutation of those terrible 

omplaints of Poverty, which are made in almost 
all the Counties of England? London, no doubt 
will be the last Place that will feel the Extremities 
of Want, or the certain Symptoms of Ruin; and 
yet Iam afraid the Bulk of People, even there, do 
not find Themselves in so vigorous a State of 
Health as these Court Physicians endeavour to 
them. We may therefore apply the 

ords of the Prophet to these sycophant Writers, 


and their Patrons, who glory in their own private 
Wealth, as a proof of public Prosperity—They 
who lye upon s of Ivory, and stretch Them- 
selves upon their Couches; who eat the Lambs 
out of the Flocks, and the Calves out of the midst 
of the Stalls; who chaunt to the Sound of the 
Viol, and invent to Themselves Musick ; who drink 

ine in Bowls, and anoint Themselves with the 
chief Ointments; they are not grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph.” 


J. MacMIcHaAkEt. 


A good history was published in 1892, 
by Major Henry Brackenbury, entitled 
‘The Nearest Guard: a History of Her 
Majesty’s Body Guard of the Honourable 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, from 1509 
to 1892. There was another edition 
published in 1905, with a slightly varied 
title. The portion relating to Charles Il. 
is pp. 112-130, in the first edition. 

A. RHODES. 


Wrxes’s ‘Essay on Woman’ (10 S. ix 
442, 492; x. 33).—In one respect the con- 
jectures of the late Mr. C. W. Dilke as 
regards the date at which this poem was 
written appear to be based upon a mis- 
apprehension. With his wonted industry 
and acumen, he strove to draw his conclu- 
sions as to the period of its authorship from 
the age of its Rone Fanny Murray (2 8. 
iv. 41); but although his surmises are most 
ingenious, they cannot be reconciled with 
certain facts that have since come to light. 
For instance, he assumes that “ it must have 
been 1740, or early in 1741,” that Lord 
Hardwicke saw the nude portraits of Fanny 
Murray and Kitty Fisher at Mr. Montagu’s 
in Cambridgeshire. Now, although this is 
just possible in the case of the former lady, 
who was in her twelfth year in 1741, we 
know that the latter courtesan was a mere 
baby at this date. Writing to a friend in 
Derbyshire, 5 Jan., 1758, Thomas Bowlby 
remarks :— 

‘“*You must come to town to see Kitty Fisher, 

the most pretty, extravagant, wicked little whore 
that ever flourished ; you may have seen her, but 
she was nothing till this winter.” 
Many other references corroborate the 
statement that the famous courtesan, who 
was then quite a young girl, first came into 
prominence in this year. : ; 

There is a note also to a poem written in 
1768 by Temple Luttrell, which tells _us 
that Kitty Fisher died* in the preceding 
year “under thirty years of age.” See 
* New Foundling Hospital for Wit ’ (Debrett, 
1784), i. 171. 


* She died 10 March, 1767. 
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It is absurd to contend that a grave Lord 
Chancellor was shocked by the naked 
picture of a child of three or four years of 
age. Thus one of Mr. Dilke’s conjectures 
must fall to the ground. 

The story upon which the conjecture was 
based itself rests upon a dubious authority. 
George Harris, indeed, in his ‘‘ Life of Lord 
Hardwicke,’ iii. 159, relates that the great 
lawyer, while living at Wimpole, saw the 
nude portraits at the house of his neighbour 
Mr. Montagu; but the biographer quotes 
from Richard Cooksey’s ‘ Essay on the Life 
and Character of Philip, Earl of Hardwicke,’ 
pp. 102-3, which he states in another portion 
of his work is not a reliable history. 

Again, Mr. Dilke declares that Fanny 
Murray “ must have been in her glory from 
before or about 1735 to 1745,” and he goes 
on to say that “ the ast mention of her that 
I have stumbled on is in 1746, in one of 
Horace Walpole’s letters.”” What earlier 
references he saw I cannot tell, but this 
one of 1746 is the first that I have been able 
to discover. It is certainly not the last. 
In October, 1748, Walpole told the famous 
story of the bank-note sandwich (see ante, 
p- 447) apropos of Miss Murray. In the 
same year Lady Jane Coke talks about her 
projected marriage with Sir Richard Atkins. 
In July, 1752, Richard Rigby mentions her 
in the course of a letter to the Duke of 
Bedford. In 1753 Dr. John Hill in ‘The 
Inspector ’ speaks of her as “ a fine, gay girl, 
a blooming, laughing, dimpled beauty,” and 
the following year a writer in TheConnoisseur 
says that she is still leading the fashion. 

These facts do not appear to corroborate 
Mr. Dilke’s statement that ‘this lady had 
reached the culminating point as a celebrity 
in 1745-1746.” Indeed, it was as late as 
December, 1758, when the ‘Memoirs of the 
Celebrated Miss Fanny Murray’ were at 
length published. When she died in April, 
1778 (not 1770, as Mr. Dilke tells us), the 
newspapers informed their readers that her 
age was inscribed on her coffin as forty-nine ; 
and as this statement fits in with all the 
circumstances we know of her, I believe it is 
approximately correct. It is probable that 
she was born about 1729, and according to 
her ‘Memoirs’ she was about twelve years 
old when she was seduced by Jack Spencer. 

From these facts it will be seen that the 
story of Fanny Murray does not help us to 
decide the precise date at which the ‘ Essay 
on Woman’ was composed. We can only 
be sure that it was not written before 1741, 
and, in all probability, not later than 1758. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Episcopat Scarr or Tipper (10 S. xi. 
130, 295).—I beg to thank all those who 
answered my query, including Mr. HorpEN 
whose answer was_ kindly 
forwarded by the Editor. It must be ad- 
mitted that the origin of the scarf is still 
wrapt in some obscurity. It would appear 
too that there were two scarves, one worn 
by bishops, and the other, if not by the 
clergy generally, by canons, and private and 
other chaplains. What is the difference ? 
Does it lie in the shape or in the material, 
or in both? There seems to be some con- 
fusion, too, as regards the scarf and the stole. 
Are they interchangeable? When and 
where alone is it proper to wear the scarf ? 
With regard to the stole I remember when 
on pilgrimage to the Byzantine Virgin and 
Child in the church of (I think) St. Luke, 
on the hill-top, at the end of that long 
arcade going up from Bologna, the priest 
who showed the picture put on a_ short 
surplice and over that his embroidered 
coloured éucharistic stole, in order to say 
the usual short prayers before the shrine. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


LLANGOLLEN (10 S. xi. 348).—“ Llandys- 
silio Hall,” says Dr. James Dugdale in his 
‘British Traveller,’ 1819, was the residence 
of Thomas Jones, Esq., and the vestiges of 
Sychaint, once the habitation of a being 
“not in the roll of common men ”’—of one 
“who had a head to contrive, a tongue to 
persuade, and a heart to execute any 
mischief Owen Glyndwr (vol. iv. 
p. 642). J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Wartcu (10 S. xi. 281).— 
I see that the Greek words on Dr. Johnson’s 
watch are given slightly different by Boswell 
and Forster. Boswell says :— 

** At this time I observed upon the dial-plate 
of his watch a short Greek inscription, taken 
from the New Testament, Nv€ yap epxerat, being 
the first words of our Saviour’s solemn admonition 
to the improvement of that time which is allowed 
us to prepare for eternity: ‘The night cometh 
when no man can work.’ He some time after- 
wards laid aside this dial-plate; and when I 
asked him the reason, he said, ‘ It might do very 
well upon a clock which a man keeps in his 
closet; but to have it upon his watch, which 
he carries about with him, and which is often 
looked at by others, might be censured as osten- 
tatious.’ Mr. Steevens is now possessed of the 
dial-plate inscribed as above.” 

Note by Editor :— 
‘‘Sir John Hawkins says that this watch was 


the first Johnson ever possessed. It was made 
for him by Mudge and Dutton in 1768. They 


were celebrated watchmakers of the last century, 
and their shop, situate at the left corner of Hind 
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Court, was the last in Fleet Street to undergo 
the sweeping ordeal of modernisation, which it 
escaped up to the year 1850.”-—‘ Life of Samuel 
Johnson,’ 1867, p. 140. 

Boswell’s account is under 1768. 

From Cruden it appears that the expres- 
sion on Johnson’s watch only occurs once in 
the New Testament, viz., in John ix. 4 
(‘ Concordance,’ 1810). 

And Alford gives the words as: épyerar 
vw0& simply, there being no ydp in the 
passage (Greek Testament, 1859, vol. i. 
p. 756). 

One would imagine Boswell would be 
most correct, yet yap seems an_ interpola- 
tion, and put in the wrong place, which 
one can hardly fancy Johnson doing. How- 
ever, neither version is according to the 
original of Griesbach or Alford ; and “ for ”’ 
or its equivalent does not occur in the 
Vulgate, A.V., French 1829, French 1876, 
Tischendorf, R.V., Sharpe, Spanish of Miguel, 
or the twentieth century N.T., though the 
Italian of Genocchi has chioi (then). 

Boswell’s and Hawkins’s dates do not 
seem to agree. Hawkins says this watch 
was the first Johnson possessed, and was 
made in 1768. But it seems singular that 
Johnson never had a watch till he was fifty- 
nine ! 

And Boswell’s account is under the same 
year, 1768. So according to this, Johnson 
had his first watch in 1768, with this in- 
scription, had it noticed by Boswell, and 
altered it, in the same 1768. 

It would seem most probable it was not 
his first watch, but was made in 1768, and 
altered in 1769, after Boswell had seen it. 

F 


Dr. JoHnson’s UnctE Hancep (10 
xi. 429).—May I be permitted to ask Mr. 
Horace BLEACKLEY where I can find it 
stated that one of Dr. Johnson’s uncles 
was hanged? There is, of course, the jest 
that some one having remonstrated with 
the doctor for continuing an acquaintance 
with a man who had had the misfortune 
to have had an uncle hanged, received the 
retort that, although he (Dr. Johnson) was 
not aware that any of his relations had been 
hanged, he knew of several of them who 
deserved hanging, a story probably founded 
on the conversation recorded by Boswell 
. = ‘ Life of Johnson,’ under date April 13, 

“It was mentioned that Dr. Dodd had once 
wished to_be a member of the Literary Club. 
Johnson: I should be sorry if any of our club 
were hanged. I will not say but some of them 
deserve it. Beauclerk (supposing this to be aimed 


at persons for whom he had at that time a 
wonderful fancy, which, however, did not last 
long) was irritated, and eagerly said, ‘ You, sir, 
have a friend (naming him) who deserves to be 
hanged, for he speaks behind their backs against 
those with whom he lives on the best terms, and 
attacks them in the newspapers.’ 
F. A. RUSSELL. 


4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


Sir Lewis (10 S. xi. 365, 433).— 
Mr. A. J. Davy has no doubt as to twenty- 
two children of Sir Lewis Pollard, and gives 
the ground for his opinion, but MR. PINK’s 
doubts are founded on the wills which I 
carefully examined at his request at Somerset 
House, and such evidence is of far greater 


value even than many visitation pedigrees. 
A. RHODES. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (10 S. 
xi. 429) :— 

But when shall we lay the ghost of the brute ? 

Tennyson, “The Dawn,’ stanza 5, ‘Complete 
Works,’ Macmillan, 1894, p. 852. 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 
“Une Sévient” (10 S. xi. 410, 454).— 
English, query “ stomacher.” D. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM IN RuFinus (10 S. 
xi. 88).—With one more emendation, sen- 
sum for ‘“‘censum ” in the last line, the pas- 
sage of Rufinus is capable of a plain con- 
struction, and may be thus translated :— 

“So then although the matter of any par- 
ticular body may be scattered in various ways 
and manners, yet the immortal soul which is in 
everybody, inasmuch as it is the body of an 
immortal soul, restores sensation to it as soon 
as the will of God their spring shall shine on the 
bodies sown in the earth.” 

As there is only one independent sentence, 
a comma only is required after caro, and 
et for ex is inadmissible. In striving for 
accuracy theologians, like lawyers, use some- 
times involved sentences, but Rufinus is 
here surely not to be accused of using 
breathless and invertebrate language. 

I hope W. E. B. will be satisfied with this 
construction, as I have nothing to add to 


the text in the way of information. 
J. W. M. 


Since I sent my query I have received from 
a friend a copy of the passage as it stands 
in the first printed edition. This has, after 
“‘unicuique carni,” et est immortalis. The 
et, which must be wrong here, may be that 
which has dropped out before “ eo tempore,” 
a marginal re-insertion having been mis- 
understood. After “ tempore,” it proceeds : 
‘* quo seminatis in terram corporibus primum 
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vere Dei voluntas arriserit....”’ This has 
practically the same effect as my emenda- 
tion, supplying a subject to arriserit, and 
introducing the mention of spring. Perhaps 
primo vere was the original phrase, primum 
being substituted when vere was mistaken 
for an adverb. Arriserit is clearly better 
than arrisit; and after ‘“collectum” the 
right reading is evidently “de terra.” 
Heurtley has followed Migne’s very unsatis- 
factory text : Migne’s note shows that he 
had quite lost his way. W. E. B. 


DoctrRINE OF SIGNATURES (10 S. xi. 209). 
—Perhaps the chief English exponent of the 
doctrine of signatures in plants is William 
Coles, whose ‘Art of Simpling’ was pub- 
lished in 1656, his ‘Adam in Eden: or, 
Nature’s Paradise,’ in 1657. To the former 
work I have not access at present, but both 
Friend (‘Flowers and Flower Lore’) and 
Folkard (‘ Plant Lore’) refer to and quote 
from it as the most easily accessible authority 
on the subject. Both the writers just 
named deal at some length with the doctrine, 
but Folkard is much the fuller of the two, 
and he gives a list of authorities, including 
Porta, Grollius, Schréder, and Kircher. To 
these Friend adds the modern writers Prior 
(‘ Popular Names ’), Farrer (‘ Primitive Man- 
ners and Customs’), Brand (‘ Popular Anti- 
quities’), Dyer (‘ Folk-lore of Plants’), and 
others. 

The doctrine itself is succinctly set forth 
by Coles in a ‘Short Explanation’ prefixed 
to the second of the two works referred to 
above, from which I quote :—- 

‘“The signatures likewise are taken notice of, 
they being as it were the books out of which 
the Ancients first learned the Vertues of Herbes ; 
Nature, or rather the God of nature, having 
stamped on divers of them legible Characters to 
discover their uses, though he hath left others 
also without any, that after he had shewed them 
the way, they, by their labour and industry, 
which renders everything more acceptable, might 
find out the rest, which they did not neglect, 
but prosequted with extraordinary diligence, 
yet have they left sufficient Inquiries for suc- 
ceeding ages.”’ 

As an instance of what is meant by signa- 
ture I may quote what Coles says in the 
same work of Bistort :— 

“This plant hath a double Signature, both 
proceeding from the Roots, the one from the 
colour of the inside of them ; the other from the 
writhed or twisted form. The bloody colour of 
the Roots betokeneth that it is effectual to stay 
the bleeding of the Nose, and all manner of 
inward bleeding and spitting of blood; as also 
Fluxes of the body, in man or woman, and also 
vomiting....The wreathed form of the Root, is a 
sign that it is good against the bitings of serpents 
or snakes, for which it is found to be very effectuall, 


as also for the venoming of Toads, Spiders, 
Adders, or the like venomous creatures.” 

I find no mention of this curious super- 
stition in Lyte or Gerard, nor do I remember 
to have met with it in Parkinson. C. C. B. 


This superstition as to the supposed signs 
on plants of medicinal value is described in 
a book called ‘Methodus Medendi,’ by Sir 
William Allchin, published by H. K. Lewis, 
136, Gower Street, 1908, on p. 29. He 
there refers, as his original authority, to 
‘The Art of Simpling; or, an Introduction 
to the Knowledge and Gathering of Plants,’ 
by W. Coles, London, 1656. Also to a 
‘History of Chemistry,’ by T. Thompson, 


1830. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Roval Avenue, S.W. 


Clue desired seems to be given by Saint- 

ves in ‘Les Vierges Meéres,’ Paris, 1908. 

e starts a series of quotations, on pp. 74— 
78, from M. J. Gaffarel’s ‘ Curiositez inouyes 
sur la sculpture talismanique des Persans 
horoscopes des patriarches et lectures des 
Estoilles’ (s.l., 1631, pp. 85 and 88-89), 
thus :— 

“Cette théorie est aujourd’hui peu connue ; 
mais elle fut repandue assez tard pour que l’abbé 
Gaffarel, bibliothécaire du Cardinal de Richelieu, 
y ait encore donné son adhesion. ‘Je trouve 
aux plants,’ dit-il, ‘une infinité de figures ad- 
mirables que les philosophes ont appelé Signa- 
ture rerum.’” 

Furthermore, on pp. 115-117 Saintyves 
continues in line with this opening :— 

‘*Parfois, on serait tenté de voir dans ces 
manducations d’animaux quelque application de 
la théorie des signatures dont nous avons déja 
parlé & propos des plantes.” 


RocKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


““FosseL”’: ‘‘Fosserr” (10 S. xi. 186). 
—At 10 S. iv. 48 I adduced evidence that 
the word foslett or fostelett, though not 
appearing under those forms in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
meant in the sixteenth century a box or 
casket. May not the term fossel, as applied 
to a diamond cut long instead of round, be 
another variant of the same word, signifying 
** of the shape of a box” ? 

An instance of the use of the word fosset 
(which, with the definition casket or box, 
is given in the ‘N.E.D.’) occurs in ‘The 
Descriptive Catalogue of Charters, &c., of 
the Borough of Weymouth,’ by J. H. 
Moule (p. 61), where, in the record (1618-19) 
of the discovery of the corpse of a drowned 
man, it is mentioned that there were found 
in his pockets “only a pair of gloves and 
certaine fossetts.”’ ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 
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““ SEVEN AND NINE” (10 S. xi. 410).—The 
American phrase ‘“seven-by-nine” is 
generally applied to a laugh or smile of a 
latitude more than usually benignant, as if 
measuring the length and width thereof, 
and at the same time playing upon the word 
benign :— 

“* Papa, don’t you think young Mr. Canter has 
a benign smile ? ” 

“Yes, my dear, seven-by nine. I never see 
him do it without wishing to throw a shovelful 
of corn into his mouth.”—New York Journal. 
Quoted, I think, in one edition of Barrére 
and Leland’s ‘ Dict. of Slang.’ 


J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


GOOsE wiTH ONE Lec (10 S. xi. 388, 438). 
—Martinelli in his ‘ Historical Observations 
on the Tales of the Decameron’ states that 
he believes this to be a true story, for this 
reason: Neifile, who relates it, tells her 
listeners that Currado Gianfigliazzi, whose 
cook appeased the resentment of his master 
by his humoursome ingenuity, was well 
known to them ali, and it is unlikely that 
Boccaccio would have given for truth what 
so many living contemporaries could prove 
to be false. B.D. MoseE.ey. 

Burslem. 


Marty Iranian Lrrerature (9 iii. 7, 
231; 10 8S. iii. 447).—After the lapse of 
another three years and a half, [ hope it is 
not impolite to suggest that an excellent 
method of celebrating the twentieth anni- 
versary of the publication of the first part 
of Dr. Monaci’s ‘Crestomazia Italiana,’ 
would be the issue of the glossary promised 
to complete it some nineteen years ago. 
Scholars may be patient, but they are not 
immortal. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


BEATING THE Bounps (10 S. xi. 384).— 
If, as I think, Jas. M. J. FLETCHER is my 
old Oxford friend and brother-scholar at 
University College, he may remember, as 
I do, that on Ascension Day, 1873, the 
parochial authorities passed in_ procession 
through our College Hall, marking an in- 
visible line, which separated two parishes. 
The Master was lecturing in the Hall at the 
moment of the incursion. 

G. W. E. Russet. 


Punch Jupy (10 S. xi. 371).— 


Punch and Judy came to see us in my 
native village sixty years ago for the first 
time in my recollection, and entranced us 
so, that half a dozen of us, none more than 
five years, followed them to the next village 


before we had enough. In those days “a 
Judy” was the woman who tramped with 
a tramp, the woman who went with a gipsy, 
or a@ woman with a man of whom no one 
knew whether she was a wife or not. It 
was on a highway much used by tramps, 
and when seen together it used to be said 
“There’s @ man with his Judy.” But this 
is not an adequate reply to Sir J. A. H. 
MurRRAY’S query. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


CaRSTARES OR Carstairs (10 S. xi. 290, 
397).—According to Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
car is the initial syllable of many names of 
places in the west and south of Scotland, as 
Car-stairs, Car-luke, &c., signifying a forti- 
fied place. The Welsh caer signified a city— 
one of that description which was known 
in early times, a castle—a fort, a place sur- 
rounded with a wall, palissades, or a ram- 
part. Caered is the wall of a city. In 
Gaelic, cathair, a city, must be viewed as 
the same word, pronounced q. cair. Stare 
or ster is the terminating syllable of names 
of places, usually on the sea coast, which 
signifies an estate, settlement, or habitation. 

Carstairs is also the surname of a noted 
Scottish Presbyterian divine (1649-1715). 

Tom JONES. 


Woman Burnt ror POISONING HER 
Hvssanp (108. xi. 407).—There is an article 
on ‘ Burning to Death’ in ‘ Bygone Punish- 
ments,’ by William Andrews, 1899, p. 98. 
The last case on record is stated to be 
Christian Murphy, alias Bowman, who was 
burnt for coining on 18 March, 1789, and 
the author terminates his article by a 
reference to the Act of 30 George IITI., cap. 48, 
which granted that after June, 1790, women 
were to suffer hanging in the same way as 
men. 

It may be noted that the book I have 
referred to also contains articles on ‘ Hanging 
in Chains’ (p. 39) and ‘ Hanging Alive in 
Chains’ (p. 76). The latter is only a short 
article, and includes a statement that the 
subject was discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ vols. x. 
and xi. of the Fourth Series (see ante, pp. 
221, 303, 404). URLLAD. 


PotisH Dracoons: “JAGER”’ (10 8. xi. 
189, 256, 277).—In the early formation of 
Continental armies, ‘“‘ huntsmen”’ consti- 
tuted an important element, either from 
their love of roving adventure, or, as is more 
probable, from their hardihood acquired in 
the chase. They are not always mounted. 
Spain has regiments of ‘‘ Cazadores,” Italy 
“Cacciatori,” and the Polish ‘‘ Uhlan” is 
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closely allied. A regiment was raised for 
the English army in 1760, which was known 
as “The 103rd Volunteer Hunters,” dis- 
banded in 1763 (Trimen, ‘ Regiments of the 
British Army; 103 Foot’). A short time 
before the formation of the late Volunteer 
force, a suggestion was made in The Times, 
27 April, 1859, to establish a corps composed 
of hunting men, ‘‘ Volunteer Hunting Corps,”’ 
after the model of “ Hudson’s Guides ”’ and 
**Jacob’s Horse,” but the project was not 
carried out. A. RHODES. 


Earu Ferrers (10 8. xi. 209, 335, 434).— 
It is rather a gruesome reference to give, 
but in an old volume of the ‘ Newgate 
Calendar ’—1l am speaking of an edition 
which I have not seen for many years, in 
several volumes—is a portrait of Karl Ferrers, 
accompanied by a memoir. George II. is 
reported to have said, when asked to 
alter the punishment from hanging to 
beheading, ‘No; he has done the deed of 
the bad man, and he shall die the death 
of the bad man.” His execution took 
place only a few weeks before the death of 
George IT., which occurred on 25 Oct., 1760. 

It may be worth noting that at the trial 
of Earl Ferrers the gentleman gaoler of the 
Tower stood with the axe on the left hand 
of the prisoner, with the edge turned from 
him. The Earl drove to Tyburn in his 
landau drawn by six horses, and the journey 
is said to have taken two hours and three- 
quarters. The body, after being dissected, 
was buried in a grave under old St. Pancras 
Church, twelve or fourteen feet deep. This 
information is chiefly taken from Burke’s 
‘Celebrated Trials connected with the 
Aristocracy.’ 

Lord Ferrers gave his watch to Mr. 
Sheriff Paul Vaillant, who was a bookseller 
in London, and a friend told me that he had 
seen it in the possession of a descendant to 
whom it belonged, and who treasured it 
as an heirloom. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ PuppING”: BUILDING 
(10 8. xi. 328).—A “ put-log” or 
“ put-lock ” is a part of the scaffolding, one 
end inserted in the building, the other end 
roped to the scaffold. ‘‘ Pudding” is an- 
other term for ‘‘ puddling,” and is connected 
with foundation work in building  con- 
struction, where the foundations are to be 
laid in wet or loose ground. The puddling 
consists in ramming into a double founda- 
tion wall, or in a trench, clay or other 
material to keep out water and “running 
sand.” TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT,” &c. (10 S. xi. 
249, 317, 438).—Pope’s couplet, 
Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear 
(A sigh the absent claims, the dead a tear), 
is from Il. 13, 14 of his ‘ Epistle to Robert, 
Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer,’ sent 
with Parnell’s poems in 1721. In the same 
piece are the well-known lines beginning 
A Soul supreme in each hard instance try’d. 
(Vol. vi. pp. 178, 174 in small 10-vol. ed. 
of Pope’s Works, 1757.) 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


Mr. H. ANDERSON will find the lines he 
quotes from Pope in the ‘ Epistle to Robert, 
Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer,’ ll. 13, 14. 

R. A. Ports. 


For Mr. ANDERSON’S quotation see Pope 
‘Moral Essays,’ v. 13. It does not seem 
to be identical with the passage originally 
the subject of question, but rather its 
model. T. N. 


At the last reference two lines are quoted 
from Pope. The ‘Concordance’ tells us that 
they are from Pope’s ‘ Epistle to Robert, 
Earl of Oxford,’ lines 13, 14. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


GLAMORGAN (1058. xi. 306).—‘* Glamorgan- 
shire’’ is an old error. The county is so 
named in Darton’s ‘ County Atlas,’ the date 
of which must be early in last — - 


MeEcuHanicaL Roap Carriaces (10 8. xi. 
305, 374, 431).—In this connexion reference 
should be made to a series of five illustrated 
papers on ‘Early Mechanical Carriages,’ 
by Mr. Rhys Jenkins, in The Antiquary for 
1896 (vol. xxxii. pp. 232, 260, 293, 325, 
357). G. L. APPERSON. 


ETHELREDA, VISCOUNTESS TOWNSHEND 
(10 S. xi. 429).—She is mentioned in the well- 
known ‘ Abbey of Kilkhampton,’ p. 96. A 
search through the volumes of Z'he Town 
and Country Magazine might repay the 
trouble. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


J. Brew, BooxseEtier (10 S. xi. 188, 256, 
416).—‘Fanatical Conversion ; or, Methodism 
Displayed’ is the correct title of the satirical 
poem published by J. Bew in 1779. “ Fan- 
tastical was a misprint. M. A. M. M. 


GERMAN Lire (10 §S. xi. 428).—The title 
‘of J. K, Jerome’s work dealing with Germany 
‘is ‘Three Men on the Bummel,’ 1900. 
JAGGARD. 


= 
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ministry present with them, the parties concerned 


< declare their contract formerly made between 
Miscellaneous. themselves, and the advice of their friends, if 
occasion require it; and then, taking each other 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. by the hand, declare that they from that day 


Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society. | enter into the state of matriage, using the words 
— BB al 2. (Baptist Union Publication | o¢ the marriage service in the service book, 
P " F A acknowledging the words to be very fit for 
THE Baptists are evidently determined to make | that purpose. And then a writing is signed by 
this new society of theirs one of permanent use- | the parties married to keep in memory the contract’ 
fulness. Attheir recent session the Society formed | and covenant of their marriage.’ Entries of 
the first matter of business, and this second number | these marriages may be seen in old Baptist 
carries out all the promise of the first. Two papers | Church Books. Rippon quotes from his six 
indicate with what care some Baptist churches | such entries, but ‘‘ the legality of these proceed- 
keep their records. The first, entitled ‘May ais rather doubtful. Blackstone commented that 
Minister take State Pay ? ’ shows that the church | till 1754 any contract of marriage made in words 
at Whitchurch in Hants possessed 67 documents, | of the present tense was deemed valid marriage for 
giving a fairly consecutive body of facts from many purposes. An appeal case to the House 
1690 till 1852. These are now lodged at the | of Lords found the lords equally divided on the 
Baptist College, Regent’s Park. At Bromsgrove | question whether the marriage was good enough to 
the church dates its first record from 1670, and legitimate children or to ensure the descent of 
gives a fairly accurate sketch of what a Baptist property, though they agreed that for other 
church was in the troublous years of the Restora- purposes it was a good and indissoluble marriage.” 
tion period. In 1672 there were only thirteen AVhile there was a strong feeling among some 
members, “‘ doubtless accounted for by the fact Baptists against their marriages being solemnized 
that the previous six years had covered a period by the Established Church, the majority preferred 
of painful persecution. Fines were enforced | to be married at their parish church. When 
upon those who did not attend the parish church, | members of Rippon’s church were so married, 
the proceeds being applied to apprenticing local jt was, we have reason to know, his custom on 
parish lads’’; but by 1683 the numbers had | the following Sunday to place his hands on the 
increased to 87, many of them belonging to! newly married couple and ask for a blessing upon 
influential families. ‘‘So when another episcopal | their marriage. 
enquiry was set on foot in 1676, the results | : . 2 
of which for the province of Canterbury are | English Grammar Schools. _ By Foster Watson. 
enshrined in a handsome volume at the Salt (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Library, Stafford, Bromsgrove stands out not only ** I'1E object of this hook is to present an account 
as the largest town in the diocese of Worcester, | of the development of the teaching in the English 
but as the very capital of dissent.”” Mr. James | Grammar Schools from the time of the Invention 
Ford, who has carefully collected the facts for | of Printing up to 1660.” The author further 
this article, states that ‘‘ it is not a little startling defines his aim as to give ‘‘a history of the 
to find that no meeting-house existed through | practice of the schools, of their curricula, and of 
all these years; the people met in ‘ Ye place the differentiated subjects of instruction” on a 
appointed by ye church,’ which most likely | bibliographical basis. It is the exhaustive study 
meant the houses of its members.”’ It was not of a specialist who has made this department of 
until 1700 that the house of Humphrey Potter, a | knowledge his own, and carried it out with a 
generous deacon, was registered, according to the | thoroughness which deserves all praise. 
requirements of the Toleration Act, as the | There is no species of book which more com- 
Baptist meeting-house. | pletely passes out of remembrance into the land 
Dr. Whitley contributes an article on Leonard | of oblivion than the antiquated schoolbook ; and 
Busher, Dutchman, who in 1611 was a leader of it is seldom that a popular phrase like “‘ according 
Anabaptists in Amsterdam, and, remarkable to to Cocker ’”’ keeps even the name of one of them 
relate, took an extraordinary interest in the Jews | alive in after ages. With this obsolete class 
who abounded in that city. He came to London, | of literature and with pre-Restoration school 
being one of the latest of those Dutch refugees | methods Prof. Watson possesses an unrivalled 
who for conscience’ sake found an asylum here | acquaintance which qualifies him to speak with 
for a while. In 1614 he became a citizen, and authority. Schoolmasters who take their pro- 
was the author of an address to King James, | fession seriously, and the still larger number of 
‘ Religious Peace; or, a Plea for Liberty of Con- | people who are interested in the history of 
science.’ In another paper, ‘ Baptist Literature education, will find in his pages valuable informa- 
till 1688,’ it is stated that a small group of tion which they will not easily procure elsewhere, 
Baptists hold that the Fourth Commandment | e.g., his account of the evolution of textbooks 
remains in its original force, and these ‘‘ Seventh- | and the increased study of mathematics as 
day Baptists” still meet in Canonbury every | resulting from the Renascence, with its re-dis- 
Saturday. Under ‘ Notes and Queries’ we find | covery of the classical writers. Grammar Schools, 
a query in reference to Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage | it seems, do not, as has often heen thought, owe 
Act of 1754, by which no marriage could be | their inception to the Reformation ; they existed 
legally celebrated in any Dissenting chapel. This | in more than germ long before in the chantry 
remained in force till 1836. The question is| schools attached to medieval churches. ‘he 
how far the customs among Baptists between | chapter (xxiii.) on ‘ Vocabularies and Diction- 
1660 and 1754 were legal. The parties to be| aries’ is one of general interest, as also the notice 
married would call together their relations and! of Baptista Mantuanus, from whose ‘ Bucolica 
friends, and ‘having usually some of our|seu Adolescentia’ (1573) came the Latin line 
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cited by Holofernes (‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 1V. 
ii. 95), and the quotation ‘‘ Semel insanivimus 
omnes”? which long baffled the research of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Prof. Watson might fairly have reminded his 
readers that the obsolete ‘‘ Glomery,”’ of which 
Cheke was the last master, an olfice investing 
him with authority over degrees in grammar, is 
the same word which still survives in ‘‘ glamour ”’ 
(‘‘glamourye,” ‘‘gramarye’”’). He apparently 
makes the frequent mistake of understanding 
** manners ’? in Wykeham’s often quoted maxim 
in its modern sense of courtesy and civility, 
instead of morality (p. 98). ‘* Udell”? (p. 315) 
should be added to the errata. 


BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J UNE. 


Mr. CHARLES J. SAWYER’s third part of his 
fourteenth list contains his latest purchases, and 
opens with a complete set of Sharpe’s rare and 
beautiful edition of the poets, with the portraits 
{usually wanting), 100 vols., full calf gilt, 1822, 
321. 10s. Mr. Sawyer tells us that, owing to so 
many sets going to America, it is a matter of 
great difficulty to procure a set in Europe. There 
is a fine tall copy of Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisi in Sole 
Paradisus Terrestris,’ first edition, 1629, 221. ; 
and a large clean copy of ‘ The Secretes of the 
Reverend Maister Alexis, of Piemont,’ 131. 13s. 
Under Alken is ‘The Life of a Sportsman,’ by 
Nimrod, Ackermann, 1842, 18/. 18s.; and under 
Matthew Arnold the rare first edition of ‘ The 
Strayed  Reveller,’ in original cloth, 1849, 
3l. 12s. 6d. There is a fine collection of art 
works. Under Coloured are La _ Fontaine, 
2 vols., crimson morocco, 1814, 121. 12s.; 
and the first issue of the twelve parts of ‘ The 
Looking-Glass’ for 1830, half-morocco, 41. 4s. 
Under Cruikshank is Byron’s ‘Don Juan,’ 
‘Cantos I. to V., 1821, 91. 9s.; and under Shake- 
speare, Isaac Reed’s edition, 12 vols., full calf, 
1823, 5/. 5s. American items include a beautiful 
miniature of Washington, 1/. 10s. Under Napoleon 
fs also a miniature similar to one in the Wallace 
Collection, 11. 108s. There are a number of works 
-of the Elzevir Press. 


Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes’s Manchester Cata™ 
logue 3 contains two special offers: Marlowe, 
edited by Havelock Ellis, with introduction by 
John Addington Symonds, thick royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
(only 250 printed); and Davenport’s ‘ Mezzo- 
tints,’ 40 plates in photogravure, 3l. 3s. There 
are works under Africa and America. Under 
Boccaccio is Payne’s translation of the ‘ Deca- 
meron,’ with the 22 plates specially designed 
for this edition, 2 vols., 51. 5s. (only 174 copies 

rinted). Other items are Hill Burton’s ‘ Scot- 
jand,’ 7 vols., 31. 3s. ; ‘ Cowper’s Correspondence,’ 
edited by Wright, 4 vols., 1l. 5s.; Cruikshank’s 
“ Omnibus,’ Tilt, 1842, 16s. ; Freeman’s ‘ Norman 
‘Conquest,’ 6 vols., 6l.; his ‘ History of ag he 
4 vols., 31: 3s.; and Walpole’s ‘ George II.,’ 
‘3 vols., Colburn, 1847, 11. 2s. 6d. Under Planché is 
his ‘Cyclopedia of Costume,’ 2 vols., 61. 6s. ; 
under Ruskin, a collection of first and early 
editions, together 8 vols., imp. 8vo, 1856-74, 
131. 13s.; and under Caldecott is a complete 
collection of his songs and pictures, 2 vols., large 
paper, 4l. There are many works relating 


to Yorkshire; and under Lancashire there are 
more than eighty items. The Catalogue closes ! 


with a number of books containing the delightful 
illustrations of the sixties; these are mostly 
offered at low prices. 

Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester List 168 
contains under Ainsworth ‘ The Tower of London’ 
and ‘ Windsor Castle,’ 2 vols., 1840-44, 41. ; 
also the first edition of ‘ The Lancashire Witches,’ 
3 vols., 1/. 10s. A set of the Badminton Library, 
12 vols., large paper, is 6l. 6s.; and Borlase’s 
‘Dolmens of Ireland,’ 3 vols., 21. 15s. Under 
Cruikshank is a copy of Pierce Egan, half- 
morocco, 1821, 6/. 6s. There are a number of 
works of the Elzevir Press, and_ also 
under Erasmus. Under John Addington 
Symonds will be found his ‘ Shakespeare’s Pre- 
decessors in the English Drama,’ first edition, 
1884, 31. 10s.; and ‘In the Key of Blue,’ 1893, 
12s. 6d. 

Messrs. Walford Brothers issue a Catalogue of 
Genealogical and Heraldic Books, comprising 
sections on Family Histories, Visitations, Parish 
Registers, Wills, Borough and County Records, 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knighthood, and Society 
Publications. There are in all 1,460 items, so 
that the list is really valuable for reference. A set 
of the Visitations, Registers, &c., issued by the 
Harleian Society, in all 93 vols., is 56l.; of the 
Huguenot Society, 14l.; and of the Index 
Society, 1878-91, 15 vols., 21. 15s. There is an 
unusually complete copy of the notes on the 
Phillipps family issued from the Middle Hill Press, 
1816-72, 151. Family histories include those of 
Archer, Alnwick, Bagshawe, Baird, Barclay, 
Bohun, Brisbane, Brodrick, Campbell, Clayton, 
Cole, Danvers, the English Emersons, Guelph, 
John Lea of England and Pennsylvania, Lindsay, 
Mackenzie, Menzies, Nevill, Taylor (originally 
Taylard), Watson, and Wentworth. Of American 
family histories there are over fifty. Heraldry 
includes a painting of the arms granted to Prince 
Albert on his marriage to Queen Victoria, 3 ft. by 
3 ft., framed, 31. 3s. Under Peerages is a collec- 
tion of 367 affidavits and 33 other documents 
relating to the Annesley peerage, 8l. 88. A 
handsome copy of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum,’ 9 vols., large folio, full morocco extra by 
Clarke (one of 50 copies), 1817-30, is 401. 


[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over.) 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


—__ 
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AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES for JUNE 30, 1900. 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS WUNE). 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 
(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


LUZAC & CO.,: 
Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Official Agents to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the Gelvanity of 
Chicago, &c. 

LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 
can be had gratis on application. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
RARE AND INTERESTING 
ITEMS IN THE PRESS. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WITH 


MEMOIRS OF 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A,, 


DRAMATIC CRITIC, 


AND 


EDITOR OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1883-1907, 


AND 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 


BY 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


Author of ‘John Francis and Zhe Atheneum.’ 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


His father and mother—His education—His first poem—‘‘ King of the College ”—Joins Edward Hewitt 
in founding a Mechanics’ Institute in Leeds—Gives a lecture before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society on ‘The Fairies of English Poetry ’—The Leeds Wits—Friendships for W. E. Forster 
and the Marquis of Ripon—Dr. Reynolds minister at East Parade Chapel and his friendship for the 
Knights—Knight’s_marriage—Leaves for London—Feels capable of either editing 7'imes or 
commanding the Channel Fleet—Writes for Literary Gazette under John Morley—Succeeds J. A. 
Heraud as critic of 7'he Atheneum—His views of Fechter and Irving—Knight originates 
Banquet to the Comédie Francaise—Reviews the French Academy’s Dictionary in The Athenewm—Also 
‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili’—Writes obituary notice of Philip James Bailey—His sonnet ‘ Love’s 
Martyrdom ’—Becomes Editor of Notes and Queries—Writes article on its jubilee, alsc on death of 
Queen Victoria—Dramatic critic of Z'he rap | Graphic and of The Globe—Death of William Terriss— 
Mateking night—/eu d’esprit on the Radical defeat in 1895 in St. James’s Gazette, ‘The Bannerman’s 
Lament ’—List of his contributions to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’—Writes Life of 
Rossetti—Writes article on Cyrano de Bergerac for The Fortnightly Review—M. Coquelin—His 

 “Svivanus Urban ” papersin 7'he Gentleman’s Magazine—His friendship for the publisher Mr. Andrew 
Chatto—Writes in 7’he Idler on the Laureateship—Sunday evenings with the Marstons—Tom 
Purnell—Knight’s friendship for Ebsworth—Dramatic profession give him a dinner—His sorrow at 
the death of F. G. Stephens—His death—Funeral at Highgate Cemetery—Tributes to his memory. 


T. FISHER UNWIN: London, Adelphi Terrace; Leipsic, Inselstrasse 20. 
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